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Problems of Education in Illinois as Viewed by 


The Democratic Candidates 
for Governor 





@ IN order that all gubernatorial candidates 

in Illinois may have an equal opportunity 
to present their statements and programs of 
educational legislation to the membership and 
friends of the Illinois Education Association, 
the columns of the Intuvors TEeacHER have 
been made available to the candidates gratis. 
In addition all candidates have been. invited 
to use the advertising columns at the regular 
space rates. 

The President and Executive Secretary 
have contacted all candidates or their man- 
agers and have presented to them the pro- 
gram of legislation of the Illinois Education 
Association together with substantiating rea- 
sons therefor. The program of the association 
relative to the administration of teacher- 
training institutions in Illinois was presented 
in detail. The accompanying statements and 
advertisements are presented in the order in 
which they were submitted by the respective 
candidates for the governorship of Illinois. 

Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Secretary. 


* * * 


JOHN STELLE 


@ I AM very much pleased to have 

this opportunity to present my 
views regarding a program for educa- 
tion in Illinois. I have always been a 
friend of the public schools. I am cer- 
tain that organizations sponsoring pub- 
lic school legislation are aware of the 
fact that I have been sympathetic with 
their programs. I have willingly given 
my time in conference with the repre- 
sentatives of these organizations. If I 
am privileged to be your Governor, 
you may rest assured that the office of 
the Governor will be open at all times 
to friends of public education. 

I feel that the major educational 
problems may be solved by the ad- 
vancement of the following program: 

1. An adequate State distributive fund 
which will guarantee to every child his con- 
stitutional right to an equal chance for an 
educational opportunity. I also favor legis- 
lation that will provide adequate State sup- 
port for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren (delinquent, deaf, blind, crippled, etc.). 

2. The continuance of adequate appropri- 
ations for State assistance in pupil transpor- 
tation. 

3. Appropriations which will provide ade- 
quate support for the State university, State 
teachers colleges and the office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
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JOHN STELLE 


4. Highest qualifications in character and 
training for the teachers of the boys and 
girls of the state of Illinois. 

5. Legislation which will provide for more 
adequate and equitable sources of revenue 
and a fair assessment of both tangible and 
intangible property. 

6. The recodification of the School Law 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


7. Legislation to provide for county sur- 
vey committees, composed of members of 
school boards, to make recommendations con- 
cerning larger units of school administration, 
finance and attendance, no reorganization be- 
ing effected in any case except by and with 
the understanding and consent of the people 
affected by the proposed changes. 


8. I have no objection to applying the 
principles involved in civil service to the 
teaching profession. 


9. I believe that all educational and wel- 
fare institutions should be free from political 
manipulation and control. 


10. Independent local school control under 
the leadership of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who is the Constitutional 
head of the schools of this State. 


I pledge my fullest co-operation with his 
office and the educational agencies of Illi- 
nois to the end that Illinois shall take her 
place among the leaders of the Nation in 
the training and character of her youth. 





HARRY B. HERSHEY 

@ THE educational system of Illinois 

is probably the largest and un- 
doubtedly the most important industry 
of our State. I promise you that when 
I am Governor I shall carry on the 
great program for the development of 
education in this State which was in- 
augurated by Governor Henry Horner. 

During the last seven years the 
school system of Illinois, left bruised 
and battered by the hit-and-run Re- 
publican administrations prior to 1933, 
has been nursed back to health. As a 
result of drastically reduced real estate 
values and widespread tax delinquen- 
cies, our school system was virtually 
bankrupt when Governor Horner as- 
sumed office. Since that time, more 
than 94 million dollars has been al- 
lotted to needy school districts, an in- 
crease of more than 41 million dollars 
over the preceding seven-year period— 
an increase of more than 125 percent! 
Approximately 14 million dollars was 
distributed in the year ending July 1, 
1939, to enable every school district in 
Illinois to maintain the high standards 
prescribed by the State administration. 

I am in full accord and will con- 
tinue to support and advance the prin- 
ciple of the Democratic party to give 
full effect to the constitutional guar- 
antee of a good common school educa- 
tion for every child. It will also be my 
objective to make available increased 
opportunities for higher education to 
those of our boys and girls who desire 
it and are qualified for it. 

The University of Illinois, which I 
proudly call my alma mater, is today 
the eighth largest university in the 

(Continued on page 198) 
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Problems of Education in Illinois as Viewed by 


The Republican Candidates 
for Governor 





DWIGHT H. GREEN 

® DWIGHT H.- GREEN, whose plat- 

form for public education is ex- 
pressed in the full page advertisement 
in this month’s ILtrnots TEACHER, is 
the man who received 638,000 votes in 
a fight with the Kelly-Nash machine 
of Chicago last year for the mayoralty. 
This demonstration of vote getting 
ability has convinced many Republi- 
cans in the State that—inasmuch as 
down-state Illinois has shown its Re- 
publican trend by recapturing the 
House of Representatives in 1938 and 
by recapturing five Congressional Dis- 
tricts at the same time—the best po- 
litical strategy consists in naming for 
its candidate for Governor, a man who 
can carry Cook County. Examination 
of ballot boxes, discloses that many 
scores of thousands of votes were 
stolen from Mr. Green in the mayor- 
alty campaign, and it is felt that with 
the addition of Republican territory in 
Cook County outside the city of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Green can lead his party to 
victory in November. 

Mr. Green first came into public 





DWIGHT H. GREEN 
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notice as a United States District At- 
torney during the period in which Al 
Capone was sent to the penitentiary. 
He was born in Indiana and left 
Wabash College for war service. In the 
army he was in aviation, leaving the 
service with the rank of Lieutenant in 
the Air Corps. After the war, he com- 
pleted his education at the University 
of Chicago, receiving the degrees of 
Bachelor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Jurisprudence. Since that time he has 
practiced law in Chicago. 


* * * 


RICHARD J. LYONS 
® EDUCATION is the province of 
educators, not of politicians. 

This will be a cardinal principle of 
my administration if I am elected next 
November as Governor of Illinois. 

I believe that a candidate’s cam- 
paign promises should be considered 
in the light of his record. It is a matter 
of considerable pride to me, therefore, 
that Mr. Francis G. Blair, the beloved 
former Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has asked the teachers of 
Illinois to support my candidacy on 
the basis of my record of ten years in 
the State Legislature as Representa- 
tive of the Eighth District, embracing 
Lake, McHenry, and Boone Counties. 

It is my conviction that a governor 
has no more important duty than to 
see to it that education is kept free of 
politics. It is intolerable that any pub- 
lic official, or any member of any 
school or college board, should attempt 
to use our educational system as the 
means of building a political machine 
or dispensing political patronage. It is 
the duty of school boards to represent 
all citizens, not political parties or fac- 
tions. 

Education is one of the most impor- 
tant functions of government. It can 
not serve its purpose unless it is di- 
rected by men and women who are 
qualified by training and experience, 
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and who are secure in their positions 
as long as they perform their duties 
efficiently. 

I favor, and shall work for, the ex- 
tension of an adequate tenure law to 
downstate teachers. I consider it axio- 
matic that every teacher must have a 
full and fair hearing before removal for 
cause. I regard it as elementary that 
all meetings of school boards should be 
open, and that “star chamber’’ sessions 
should be outlawed. 

I advocate increasing the require- 
ments for teacher education in the in- 
terest of improved teaching and in the 
interest of the prestige of the profes- 
sion. I am in accord with the belief of 
most educators that school terms, 
wherever possible, should be increased 
to a full nine months. 

It seems rather clear to me that the 





RICHARD J. LYONS 


quality of education could be im- 
proved, and its benefits more fairly 
distributed, if a gradual evolution to- 
ward larger districts could be effected. 
Such change, of course, should be 
made only in such a manner as would 
protect the rights of the present dis- 
tricts, and be made with their ap- 
proval. 

I consider it so obvious as hardly to 
require mention that matters of edu- 
cational policy, both in our elementary 
and secondary schools, and in our col- 
leges and normal schools, should be 
invariably considered in the light of 
the recommendations of the responsi- 
ble executive officers. Laymen should 
recognize, and never forget, that edu- 
cation is a field for experts. Through- 
out my public life, I have been guided 
by this principle. 
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Candidates for Governor 


(Continued from page 196) 
country. It has an enrollment of almost 
15,000 students, a faculty of 1,600, 
and physical assets valued at $35,000,- 
000. Illinois may well be proud that 
under a Democratic administration, 
this State has afforded to our young 
men and women unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities to properly prepare themselves 
for the future. 





Teachers College 
Scholarships 


@ MORE than one out of every six of 

the students on the campuses of the 
five Illinois State teachers colleges are 
attending on the tuition-free scholar- 
ships which the Legislature set up in 
1937 for high-school graduates who 
rank high in the upper quarter of their 
graduating classes. A report on last 
fall’s enrollments shows that out of a 
total registration of 7,385 students in 
the five institutions, 1,262 of them, 
that is 17 percent of all the students, 
and 519 of the freshmen, or 16 percent, 
are holders of this scholarship. 

The award, which is valued at more 
than a hundred dollars when used as 
tuition for four years at one of the 
State teachers colleges, is given to the 
highest-ranking high-school graduate 
who wishes to prepare for teaching. 
Every high school in Illinois may 
award one such scholarship; those with 
500 to 1,000 enrollment may award 
two; and those with over 1,000, three. 
The scholarship is administered 
through the high-school principal, the 
county superintendent, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The 
five state teachers colleges of Illinois 
are “Eastern” at Charleston, “Old 
Normal” at Normal, “Northern” at 
DeKalb, “Southern” at Carbondale, 
and “Western” at Macomb. 

The intent of the Legislature in set- 
ting up the scholarships was to bring 
superior young people into the teach- 
ing profession. Since only superior 
high-school graduates are eligible for 
the award, and since in addition it is 
never granted in any one high school 
to more than the three ranking highest 
among those who wish to teach, the 
percentage of pupils using it is some 
index to the degree to which the pur- 
pose of the Legislature is being accom- 
plished. 
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The Teacher's Stake 
m the 1940 Census 


Released by Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


| is an ageing nation. In 
1900 a baby’s average life expectancy 
was about 494 years; in 1930 it was 
over 60% years. 

The proportion of young children in 
the Nation is decreasing precipitously. 
In 1880 children under five years of 
age constituted 13.8 percent of the 
population, and in 1930 only 9.3 per- 
cent, according to the Census Bureau. 

Illiteracy has dropped enormously 
—from 20 percent of the population 
ten years old and over in 1880 to less 
than 4% percent in 1930. 

There was an actual net decrease in 
the number of. unskilled workers be- 
tween 1910 and 1930 of nearly a quar- 
ter of a million despite an increase of 
30,000,000 in the total population in 
these two decades; clerks, on the other 
hand, more than doubled in number. 

Immigration into the United States 
has dropped from 525,000 per year 
during the decade ending 1890 to a 
little over 46,000 per year for the first 
four years of the 1930’s. From 1930 
to 1938 there was a net loss. 

The tenth of the population receiv- 
ing the highest incomes—$2,600 and 
up per family or individual—spends 
more than 23 times as much for edu- 
cation as did the whole balance of 
nine-tenths of the Nation’s people: an 
average of $9 for the poorer nine- 
tenths, in 1935-1936, against an aver- 
age of $210 for the richest one-tenth. 

Such are some of the confusions of 
plus and minus in the arithmetical pic- 
ture of the United States. Often knowl- 
edge of them has been based only on 
expert statistical guesses; but once ev- 
ery ten years America actually gets to 
know just what its situation is. It is 
measured in the largest and most com- 
plicated job of statistics that exists in 
the world: the decennial censuses con- 
ducted by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. Beginning on April 1, 1940, 
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the sixteenth such population analysis 
will be made; and it will be by far the 
most complete and exhaustive, socially 
and economically speaking. 

The teacher’s stake in this work is 
enormous. Every major problem that 
confronts this country is immediately 
reflected in the state of health of the 
profession. The conditions of the teach- 
er’s raw material—his classes—and of 
his own social and economic status can 
be studied through Census data. 


Significance for Education 

What are some of the matters of 
greatest interest to teachers which the 
Census will survey and analyze? In 
the first place, the 1940 canvass will 
obtain accurate figures on the levelling- 
off of the rate of increase of the Ameri- 
can population. The birth rate dropped 
from an estimated 23% babies per 
1,000 population in 1920 to less than 
20 in 1930; and slightly under 18 in 
1938. A continuance of the downward 
trend in 1940 is expected to be shown. 
Should this have any effect upon the 
conditions of the profession? None 
adverse, provided the situation is un- 
derstood. True, in certain areas— 
mostly rural—this decrease will result 
in some shrinkage of educational per- 
sonnel and budget as families not only 
grow smaller in average size but also 
tend to move into cities away from the 
land that once supported them. 

But no matter how the population 
decreases in most sections of the coun- 
try, the schools should only change for 
the better—if, that is, the governing 
bodies look at the problem from a 
broad social point of view. As classes 
decrease in size, the teacher-load will 
also decrease. Classes of 40 and 50 
pupils will no longer be the usual thing 
in overcrowded city areas. More op- 
portunity will be given for personalized 
treatment of children, both normal and 
abnormal. And if plant budgets are 
not cut, this shrinkage also means that 
obsolete equipment can be done away 
with, new buildings can be built to 
replace some of the Victorian fire traps 
which make school attendance a haz- 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Professional Problems 
of [llinois Teachers 


LE.A. Study Unit « « Volume II Number 7 


By HELEN R. MESSENGER 
Professor of Education, N.I1.S.T.C. 


Ae problems confront- 
ing the teachers of Illinois are both 
numerous and complicated. One of the 
most pressing of these problems is: 
In how far is teaching a profession? 
In the solution of this key problem, 
the status of teaching, lies the answer 
to most of the other problems. In 
determining this status the following 
composite of criteria for any profes- 
sion should be considered: 


1. A profession presupposes technical 
knowledge and skill. 

2. A profession maintains entrance re- 
quirements of specialized and extended pre- 
paration under the guidance of specialists, 
in its professional schools. 

3. A profession is entered upon as a 
life work. 

4. A profession renders a high type 
of social service upon which the welfare of 
the community depends. 

5. A profession regulates its group with 
standards designed to stress the responsibil- 
ity of its members to the profession, to each 
other, and to society. 

6. A profession consists of persons who 
generally remain in the same community 
permanently. 

7. A profession gives to its members a 
status which commands the respect of their 
colleagues and the community. 

8. A profession requires an income suf- 
ficient to allow its members a cultural stand- 
ard of living. 

9. Because of the nature of its services 
a profession places upon its members an ob- 
ligation to keep personal gain secondary to 
service. 

10. A profession is composed of mem- 
bers who exhibit a pride of profession. 


Judged by these standards, if teach- 
ing is a profession, it requires extended 
preparation for the acquisition of its 
technical knowledge and skills. 


Teacher Preparation 


The training of teachers in Illinois 
is taken care of by the State itself 
through five teachers’ colleges and the 
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College of Education at the University 
of Illinois. Education departments 
are also included in some universities 
and colleges not State supported. 
Teacher-education is not now so 
concerned with teaching methods and 
review subjects as it was in the past, 
but tends to offer a combination of 
three groups of subjects: (1) subjects 
intended for a cultural background; 
(2) subjects that are to be taught in 
the field; (3) professional courses. 
The first group is offered as required 
introductory courses to the several 
fields of knowledge. Students choose 
their own major and minor courses, 
which are arranged, however, in a re- 
quired sequence. Professional courses 
are more directed. The requirement 
most common to these schools is edu- 
cational psychology, with principles of 
teaching second on the list. Fre- 
quently in education, a survey course, 
measurement, history, and philosophy 
are required or recommended. Student 
teaching is common to all the schools. 
The development of four-year cur- 
riculums in teacher-education is evi- 
dent throughout the Nation. Several 
states and most of the better school 
systems require four years of prepara- 
tion for elementary school teaching 
and five years for high-school teaching. 


Teacher Certification 


Licenses are granted to members of 
a profession for the protection of so- 
ciety from unqualified and unscrupul- 
ous practitioners. For licenses to teach 
four states’ require four years of 
education beyond high school for ele- 





Arizona, Delaware, Michigan, and Rhode Island. 
bs B peecticn California and Massachusetts may be so 
though there is a clause, not now invoked, 
ia =z eo ciifeeta law that ts certification by 
examination. Massachusetts not set up require- 
ments governing teacher certification in the - il 
— 


By ruling of the , Inkem 
tificates to teach in the grades of that 
State will uire four years —& F beyond igh high 
school beginning with “Jay. 1940. In 
following states have established by law dates d.5 
thelr requirements for for the elementary certificate will 
be four training beyond high school: 
New = 1941; "tah, 1942; Pennsylvania, 1943; 
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mentary school teaching, twenty-four 
require this for junior high-school 
teaching’, and forty-four for senior 
high-school teaching. Five years of 
college work are required by three 
states for high-school teaching, and 
several other states have similar laws 
that will soon be in effect. 

Illinois requires one year of educa- 
tion beyond high school, with certain 
examinations in addition for beginning 
teaching in the elementary grades, in 
the first two years of high school, and 
in all grades in special subjects. It re- 
quires four years of college training for 
senior high-school teaching. The IIli- 
nois law requires student teaching for 
elementary school, but not for high- 
school teachers. Certain other subjects 
are listed as prerequisites to teaching. 

Certificates to teach are issued by 
the State. Beginning teachers need to 
be informed that before beginning to 
teach, application must be made for a 
certificate and that the certificate must 
be registered with the county superin- 
tendent of schools in the county in 
which the teaching is to be done. The 
renewal of certificates must likewise be 
according to the State law. 

The Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion has for some years reported a bill 
which would raise these entrance 
requirements for beginning teachers 
without working a hardship upon 
teachers in service. The new require- 
ments would not be retroactive. The 
bill has had considerable support but 
has not yet become a law. IIlinois 
should require better trained teachers 
for its children. It should demand as 
well-prepared teachers as other states 
of the Union of like population and 
wealth. There seems to be no reason- 
able excuse for Illinois not demanding 
better prepared teachers for the chil- 
dren of the State. 


*So many states are in the process of raising their 
requirements that figures such as these are subject to 
immediate revision, 
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In-Service Training of Teachers 

Members of any profession can 
rapidly become antiquated in their in- 
formation and methods. This is ap- 
plicable to teaching as well as to other 
fields. Scientific experimentation and 
investigations constantly advance the 
quality of service in all professions. 
It follows that there need to be ways 
in which in-service teachers can keep 
up with their growing profession. 

Fortunately, there are many. Among 
the most frequent are: 


Summer schools, extension classes, cor- 
respondence study, lecture courses, leaves of 
absence, research work. 

School surveys, visiting days, teachers’ 
meetings, experimentation, meetings of pro- 
fessional organizations, educational maga- 
zines. 

Taking part in professional programs, 
travel, contributing to educational literature, 
curriculum construction, supervision, partici- 
pation in educational clinics. 


One means of in-service education 
of teachers that should be further de- 
veloped is exchange of teachers. All 
the above means of improving teach- 
ers, to be effective, need the stimulation 
of a high type of professional leader- 
ship. Illinois has very few supervisors 
of instruction in relation to its great 
need. Especially in rural areas where 
the need is serious should the services 
of highly trained, professional leaders 
be furnished. Some states have sev- 
eral such supervisors connected with 
the office of the county superintendent. 
Such persons continuously improve the 
teaching in the areas which they serve. 

Besides the professional obligation 
to be a progressive student of educa- 
tion, material considerations make im- 
provement necessary. One of these is 
the changing of certification require- 
ments. Others include re-issuing, ex- 
change, and renewal of certificates; 
promotion, increments in salary, and 
bonuses for summer school attendance. 
In some school systems there are as 
many as three increases of salary above 
the regular maxima, all based upon 
educational requirements. 


Ethical Standards 

If teaching is a profession it must 
have a recognized system of ethical 
relations, a “code of ethics.” “In 
order that the aims of education may 
be realized more fully, that the wel- 
fare of the teaching profession may 
be promoted, that teachers may know 
what is considered proper procedure, 
and may bring to their professional 
relations high standards of con- 
— 


_ _*Preamble to the Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association. 
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A research bulletin of the National 
Education Association on the Statutory 
Status of Six Professions shows that 
teaching is not the only profession that 
does not measure up to the full re- 
quirements of the criteria for a pro- 


fession. The study indicates that 
teaching is clearly a profession when 
regarded relatively. In the matter of 
improvement in service, teaching sur- 
passes the others, but in provision for 
its ethical code it can learn from at 
least two of the other groups which 
not only have codes but have effective 
provisions for putting them into effect. 
Some persons hold that enforcement of 
a code violates its essential spirit. 
Other more realistic persons believe 
some provision for making codes effec- 
tive will be needed as long as humans 
are human. At least some measure of 
protection is deserved by the vast 
majority of the members of the profes- 
sion who hold to high ideals. 

By 1937 codes of ethics for teachers 
were reported by forty-one states. 
Four of these state codes are de- 
signated as “real codes in that they 
provide for enforcement through com- 
missions.” Some codes state that the 
term “teacher” is to include all persons 
engaged in educational work, but in 
reality seem to be concerned only with 
the classroom teacher. 

The Michigan code has a special 
paragraph concerning board members, 
and the Colorado code adds separate 
paragraphs covering the duties of prin- 
cipals, supervisors, superintendents, 
and board members. Such an unusual 
and commendable paragraph occurs in 
the Pennsylvania code: A _ superin- 
tendency or other supervisory head- 
ship of a school system should be con- 
sidered as “about to become vacant” 
only when the incumbent shall have 
notified the school board that he does 
not desire to be re-elected, or the 
school board, sitting in committee of 
the whole, or by some equivalent pro- 
cess, shall have determined that the 
incumbent will not be re-elected. 

Usually the code is divided into 
sections dealing with the teacher’s re- 
lations with pupils and community, 
associates, and the profession, but 
sometimes a division concerned with 
the teacher’s duties to herself is in- 
cluded. An analysis of codes showed 
eighty-six different duties listed, a large 
majority mentioning the necessity for 
professional growth, holding contracts 
inviolable, and refraining from criticiz- 
ing predecessors or associates. The 
question as to whether the provisions 
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of a code should be specific or general 
will probably be settled by the phras- 
ing of a code in general terms, with a 
supplement giving specific examples. 
Specific examples of the general prin- 
ciples are needed badly. 

The chief difficulty with codes is 
their distribution, discussion, and in- 
terpretation. Some _ teacher-training 
institutions include a unit on profes- 
sional ethics in their education courses, 
but the lack of information on this 
subject by teachers in the field is ap- 
palling. Inquiry shows that no effort 
has been made to expose them to the 
ethics of their profession, that teachers 
in general desire to be ethical, and that 
they welcome information that will 
prevent them from becoming unethical 
in the opinions of their colleagues. 


Professional Membership 


Why should teachers join profes- 
sional organizations? The answer is, 
for what these organizations have done, 
can do, and will do—if backed by a 
united profession—for the individual 
teacher, for the schools, and for the 
teaching profession. 

The secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which for age, size, 
and service probably deserves first 
place, tells of the work of the organ- 
ization in these words.“ 

The N.E.A. holds conventions; conducts 
vital research studies; publishes magazines, 
yearbooks, research studies, and pamphlets; 
presents weekly national radio broadcasts; 
promotes American Education Week; publi- 
cizes the work of the schools; supports good 
and opposes injurious legislation; maintains 
co-operative relations with many organ- 
izations; endeavors to prevent injury to the 
educational welfare of America’s youth; offi- 
cially represents the interest of the Nation’s 
teachers; and strives to help build a better 
democracy. 


To be a party to helping forward 
such a program should challenge every 
teacher. Other teacher groups list 
similar worthy purposes which collec- 
tively they intend to further. It would 
be impossible for teachers individually 
to achieve much success in promoting 
the welfare of schools, teachers, or the 
profession; in fostering co-operation, 
good will, and understanding; in rais- 
ing the status, salary, and contractual 
conditions of teachers; or in promot- 
ing desirable publicity and constructive 
school legislation. 

The very nature of teaching includes 
social service, group-consciousness, and 
co-operation. One who has not the at- 
titudes needed for such service should 

(Continued on page 220) 


‘Givens, Willard E. ‘As the Secretary Sees It.” 
Journal of N.E.A., Vol. 24, March, 1935, p. 70. 
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Some ‘Facts in Support of 


The Program of Legislation 


Ec THE following paragraphs will be 
found condensed factual material in 
support of certain major proposals of 
the Program of Legislation adopted by 
the Committee on Legislation of the 
I.E.A. on October 13, 1939 and revised 
and adopted by the Representative 
Assembly at the annual meeting on 
December 29, 1939. This material was 
prepared by members of the headquar- 
ters staff and was approved by the 
Board of Directors of the I.E.A. 

The Program of Legislation has not 
been here reprinted in toto. The sec- 
tions reproduced, in small type, are 
with one exception those that were 
translated into legislative bills for in- 
troduction during the Sixty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly. While bills have not 
now been drawn for introduction dur- 
ing the next session of the Legislature, 
general principles are well defined, and 
the material here presented in support 
of these principles will be found useful 
by those who have occasion to explain 
or defend them. 

With a primary just ahead and a 
general election during the coming 
autumn, many teachers will discuss 
these matters with legislators with 
whom they are acquainted and with 
other interested persons. 


School District Reorganization 
We recommend the following: 


The gradual reorganization of school dis- 
tricts about larger units of administration 
and support, such reorganization to be 
achieved democratically, by and with the 
consent and understanding of those persons 
affected. 

The most recent report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction lists for 
the school year 1938-’39, 5,882 schools 
enrolling fifteen or fewer pupils (an in- 
crease of 280 schools as compared with 
the previous year). Of these 626 en- 
rolled five or fewer pupils; 2,483 en- 
rolled from six to ten pupils; and 2,779 
enrolled from eleven to fifteen pupils. 
Three thousand one hundred nine 
schools had ten pupils or fewer in at- 
tendance. The great number of school 
districts (12,015)—an increase of 58 
as compared with the previous year— 
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have assessed valuations per pupil vary- 
ing in the ratio of 470-1. Since schools 
in Illinois depend upon the local taxes 
for 90 percent of their support, the 
tremendous variation in assessed valu- 
ations per pupil produces great in- 
equalities in educational opportunity. 

Obviously, there is need for a grad- 
ual reorganization of school districts 
into larger units of administration, sup- 
port, and attendance. Such reorgani- 
zation should be achieved by and with 
the consent of the persons affected. To 
facilitate this reorganization by demo- 
cratic means, the I.E.A. advocates the 
establishment by law of a study com- 
mittee in each county, elected by the 
boards of education and boards of 
school directors meeting in convention 
—the committee to study and recom- 
mend means of reorganization, to hold 
public hearings, and to prepare maps of 
proposed reorganized districts. Actual 
reorganization would be effected by the 
present law. This plan has the approval 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
and other interested groups. 


Teacher Certification 


Enactment of legislation gradually raising 
the requirements for certificates for begin- 
ning teachers so that the minimum require- 
ments shall be four years above the high- 
school level, including special training in the 
field or fields in which said teachers choose 
to teach, such training to be had by actual 
attendance at a recognized institution of 
higher learning; providing that persons hav- 
ing completed at least two years of prepara- 
tion beyond high school may be certificated 
by examination with the requirement that 
said individuals complete successive stages of 
additional preparation through graduation 
with a degree as conditions for the renewal 
of certificates; also providing that county 
superintendents and beginning supervisory 
officers who teach less than one-half time 
must have supervisory certificates. This 
legislation shall not be retroactive and shall 
not apply to persons now actively engaged 
in teaching. 


Education is affected by the extent 
and quality of teacher preparation. At 
present in Illinois any person at least 
eighteen years of age, of good character, 
and having at least one year of training 
beyond high school may be certificated 
as a teacher, providing the candidate 
passes a qualifying examination. 

Nearly one-third of the 49,000 teach- 
ers in Illinois (including Chicago) have 
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two years of preparation or less beyond 
high school.- About 2,500 have had no 
training beyond high school, and ap- 
proximately 3,300 have had but one 
year of training. 

Indiana now requires a minimum of 
four years of training as a prerequisite 
for teacher certification. There is a 
definite trend in all states to increase 
requirements. Shall Illinois reap the 
pressure from teacher candidates who 
cannot meet higher requirements in 
other states? Inadequacy in teacher 
preparation most directly reflects its 
shortcomings upon the boys and girls 
being instructed. It is highly essential 
that teacher certification requirements 
in Illinois be increased. 


Minimum Wage for Teachers 


A minimum wage law for teachers, re- 
quiring a minimum salary of $100 per 
month, providing that school districts re- 
ceiving equalization ‘assistance shall not be 
required to expend for teachers’ salaries 
more than seventy percent of the educational 
budget. 


The State now equalizes educational 
opportunity up to a level of $1,048 per 
district, or $51 per pupil in the ele- 
mentary schools and to a level of $80 
per pupil in high schools. A new system 
of recognition to be inaugurated under 
the law beginning with July 1, 1941, 
will require certain standards of organ- 
ization, equipment, teacher training, 
etc., for the continued receipt of State 
equalization funds. This should be ac- 
companied by a law requiring that a 
reasonable portion of the educational 
funds be expended in teachers’ salaries. 
The Statistical Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction lists 
9,589 elementary teachers receiving 
$800 or less for the school year 1938- 
39. One thousand nine hundred sev- 
enty-six elementary teachers received 
$600 or less. Low salaries restrict pro- 
fessional growth and service to the det- 
riment of the young. A minimum wage 
for teachers is now operative in many 
states. 


Nine Months’ Term 


Legislation providing a minimum school 
year of nine months. 


A “thorough and efficient system of 
(Continued on page 228) 
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Pacifica The Great 


Eucalyptus trees more than forty feet in 
height are dwarfed by the great figure of 
Pacifica on Treasure Island, San Francisco 
Bay, site of the 1940 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. Smaller magnolia trees 
have also been used on either side of the 
80-foot figure to provide an effective setting 
for Ralph Stackpole’s statue. In the center 
is the framework for the cascade which 
tumbles from the base of the statue into 
the Fountain of Westetn Waters. 







Mov teachers who visited our Na- 
tion’s expositions last year, either New 
York or San Francisco, found that they 
gained a considerable store of worth- 
while information, much of it valuable 
in their profession, and at the same 
time they enjoyed red letter vacations. 

Since many teachers plan to repeat 
these exposition pilgrimages this year, 
and others, hearing the experiences of 
their fellows, decide to follow their 
example, let us examine what a trip to 
the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco may offer in the 
way of both relaxation and education. 


The Exposition 


First of all, while the San Francisco 
Exposition goes into a second year, 
opening May 25, it will be, in many 
respects, a new show—better even than 
last year’s according to San Francisco 
reports. There will be many new ex- 
hibits, old exhibits are being revised 
and improved, and there will be new 
shows and new music. It will be im- 
possible to change the glorious setting 
of the Fair in the middle of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, but who wants that? It 
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would seem difficult to improve the 
flowers and the planting, one of the 
1939 Fair’s outstanding attractions, 
but Mother Nature has had an addi- 
tional year to work and we all know 
what that means to any garden. Mil- 
lions of new flowers have been planted. 

The museums and private collections 
of the country have been combed for 
the new art exhibit. Industry is con- 
tributing its most recent wonders. A 
host of new exhibitors will be repre- 
sented, including many new Latin 
American nations, and the exhibits of 
last year will be enlarged. 

Foremost among the amusement 
features of the new Fair will be 
“America! Cavalcade of a Nation,” 
a brand new spectacle employing hun- 
dreds of actors and tracing the history 
of the Nation from the landing of 
Columbus. The great San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra will play, pre- 
senting guest artists of note, and com- 
plete radio programs with casts intact 
will broadcast from Treasure Island. 

The Federal Exhibit plans an en- 
larged housing display. The Indian 
exhibit will include not only the culture 
and history of the North American 
Indian, but that of the Mayans, Incas 
and Aztecs. Scores of other govern- 
mental activities will be dramatized. 

Illumination engineers have created 
entirely new lighting effects, with ac- 
cent on color. By day the Exposition 
will be a gleaming city of white walls 
and towers; by night, a glowing fairy- 
land of white and red and blue and 
green, seemingly floating on the dark 
waters of San Francisco Bay. 

Referring again to the gaining of 
worthwhile knowledge, here are some 
more timely reminders. What better 
background for the study of civics than 
the practical presentations of varying 
aspects of the subject in the improved 
Federal exhibit, more up-to-date than 
most textbooks? 

In teaching science, what better il- 
lustrations may be found for basic 
principles than examples of their latest 
application as demonstrated in the sci- 
ence exhibits or in those of transporta- 
tion and communication? 

Geography can be made much more 


Fun in San Francisco 


By FRED G. 


TREDWAY 





vivid after visiting the colorful foreign 
exhibits at the San Francisco fair, par- 
ticularly those of the Orient and South 
America. 

Best of all, this worth-while knowl- 
edge is gained between glimpses of 
lovely gardens, between walks through 
courts that are bathed with myriad soft 
lights, magic lights that change from 
lavender to mauve and heliotrope. It is 
gained between periods of laughter and 
gaiety and sprightly music. 


The Trip 

The exposition, while the focal point 
of a trip West, is but one attraction 
after all. The West is an exposition in 
itself, and due to the flexibility of rail- 
road transportation these days, one 
may see a very large portion of the 
West in a trip to and from San Fran- 
cisco, with little if any added cost. 

Low fares to the expositions are 
available again this year, and these 
fares are very liberal as to routings. 
For example, from most eastern points 
a teacher can come out through El Paso 
and the Southwest, thence on to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and then 
return via the Pacific Northwest—the 
Evergreen Playground — without any 
additional railroad ticket cost. Since 
many teachers will want to see both 
expositions, the circle trip fares of last 
year will be repeated, making it pos- 
sible to “see two fairs for one fare.” 

Make the most of the trip West and 
see as much as you can. Let’s list some 
of the high points that may be in- 
cluded: There’s the Old South with its 
glamorous past and bright future; 
Carlsbad Caverns, near El] Paso, whose 
decorations and furnishings took over a 
million years to build; the Southwest 
with its Spanish-Mexican background; 
majestic Yosemite National Park with 
its granite cliffs and amazing vistas; the 
giant redwoods, some of which were 
growing when Christ was born; Great 
Salt Lake, which you cross by rail, the 
mighty remnant of an ancient sea; the 
snow capped mountain peaks, the great 
forests, lakes and rivers of the Pacific 
Northwest . . . these sights and many 
more await you. 

And—oh, yes—you can have a lot of 
fun in San Francisco! 
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PEA. National Conference 


® THE National Conference of the 

Progressive Education Association 
was held at the Palmer House and the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago the week 
of February 19. It was attended by 
over 4,000 persons from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The theme 
of the conference was “The Use and 
Development of Human and Material 
Resources.” 

During the first three days of the 
conference there were conducted trips 
to museums, the Polish community, 
Hobohemia, art colonies, and indus- 
tries, with a discussion at the end of 
each trip as to its educational impli- 
cations—how such a trip could be used 
to vitalize education and how educa- 
tion could be used to help attack the 
problems shown. 

At the same time there were trips 
to the various schools in Chicago and 
its suburbs which were making use of 
community resources. These, too, were 
followed by discussions on the spot 
under competent leadership as to each 
school’s use of community resources. 

During the third day of the conven- 
tion there was a program especially for 
parents, still dealing with the main 
theme of the conference. Among the 
speakers were Grace Langdon of the 
Federal Government, Caroline Zachry 
of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation, John Washburne of Syracuse 
University, Rua Van Horn of the 
Home Economics Service of the United 
States Office of Education, and others. 

Wednesday evening was the first 
general session. Lea D. Taylor of the 
Chicago Commons told of the com- 
munity resources available to schools 
in the Chicago area; Professor E. T. 
McSwain of Northwestern University 
told how schools in the Chicago area 
are using community resources; and 
Professor Floyd Reeves, Director of 
the American Youth Commission, gave 
a keynote speech on the “Regional 
Use and Development of Resources 
Through Education.” 

Thursday morning and the first part 
of Thursday afternoon consisted of 
thirty-seven consultation conferences 
in which a panel of experts in each of 
the thirty-seven fields answered the 
questions and discussed the problems 
proposed from the floor. These con- 
ferences included such topics as the 


Education of Teachers, Mental Health 
Through Education, Guidance and 
Child Development, Exceptional Chil- 
dren, The Learning Process and the 
School Curriculum, Audio-Visual Aids 
in Education, Democracy in the Class- 
room, Consumer Education, and 
School Administration. 

Both Thursday afternoon and Fri- 
day afternoon there were motion pic- 
tures on the conservation of human 
and natural resources—pictures such as 
“The City,” “The River,” and “Hous- 
ing in Our Time”; and motion pictures 
of progressive schools in action. 

Late Thursday afternoon there were 
demonstrations of art, dancing, music 
and dramatics. 


Thursday evening Carroll Binder, 
foreign editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, described the world situation as 
it is today, and was followed by a panel 
of social science teachers and foreign 
students. There was then an enter- 
tainment by foreign groups of the Chi- 
cago area in dances and folk songs in 
costume. 


Friday morning Charles W. Eliot of 
the National Resources Planning 
Board and Professor Paul Hanna of 
Stanford University discussed national 
resources and planning. The conven- 
tion then broke up into regional groups, 
in which the resources of each region 
in the United States and the educa- 
tional implications thereof were dis- 
cussed by competent authorities. 

In the afternoon the sectioning was 
along the line of types of resource, 
rather than geography. The arts, lit- 
erature and the library, motion pic- 
tures, radio, recreation, and museums 
were discussed in separate sections. 


At the same time the Liberal Arts 
College people were given a rich pro- 
gram of demonstrations at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. During the latter part of the 
afternoon the Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, on Teachers for De- 
mocracy was fully discussed by a panel 
headed by Frank E. Baker, president 
of Milwaukee State Teachers College. 


Lewis Mumford, author of The 
Techniques of Civilization and The 
Culture of Cities, gave the address of 
the evening at the banquet session Fri- 
day. He was preceded by an a cap- 
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pella choir from the Carl Schurz High 
School in Chicago. 

Demonstrations and discussions of 
what schools are doing in regard to 
community resources made up the pro- 
gram Saturday morning for most 
teachers, while the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege group met in a series of stimulat- 
ing consultation conferences. 

The meeting concluded Saturday 
afternoon with a general business ses- 
sion and a program put on by the 
American Federation of Teachers on 
“Next Steps in Democratizing Ameri- 
can Education.” 

More than 450 people were on the 
program and an even larger number 
participated in the conducting of trips, 
the handling of registrations, the ush- 
ering, the providing of entertainment, 
and so on. 

Many people described the confer- 
ence as the most stimulating and 
smoothly run national convention they 
had ever attended. The credit was due 
to the planning committee of many 
educators who worked together co- 
operatively and to the enthusiastic effi- 
ciency of the North Shore Branch of 
the Progressive Education Association. 





Conference on Legislation 


Among the thirty-seven consultation 
conferences held on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 22 as a part of the program of the 
national meeting of the Progressive 
Education Association was one on 
school legislative problems. Conclu- 
sions of the conference, informally 
arrived at, included recommendations 
of the following: 


Federal aid for schools, as provided in 
S. 1305, now pending in the U. S. Senate; 
improved local support of schools to be 
brought about by larger units of administra- 
tion and support and effective and equitable 
tax assessments; rural school reorganization 
(some attention devoted to merits of Ohio 
procedure) ; extended terms for school-board 
members, such terms staggered as to period 
of service; public relations techniques, in- 
cluding (1) participatién of non-professional 
as well as professional school employees and 
of adult education groups, (2) increased at- 
tention to professional study groups, (3) re- 
newed emphasis upon underlying theories of 
education, (4) teacher participation in school- 
board meetings, (5) school-board institutes, 
(6) a public relations bulletin for administra- 
tors, and (7) more professional candidates 
for seats in legislatures. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
“0 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


a great geographer, Ellsworth 
Huntington, has a theory that human 
energy is directly proportional to sud- 
den changes in weather. He believes 
that a climate in which there are 
marked changes of seasons and sharp 
fluctuations in temperature from day 
to day, is the type of climate in which 
human energy is highest. According 
to his theory, in those sections of the 
world in which there is continuously 
cold or continuously hot weather, there 
is little chance for the development of 
an energetic, prosperous civilization. 

If Huntington’s theory is correct, 
in Illinois we live in an almost ideal 
climate. Not only are there marked 
seasonal changes but also there may 
be fluctuations of twenty to forty de- 
grees in the course of a few days. 
Moreover it seems to me that each one 
of us is conscious of the energy produc- 
ing character of our climate. Each 
season has its own challenges as well 
as its own beauty and charm. Each 
season brings with it certain respon- 
sibilities and characteristic activities. 
There is no deadly monotony to stifle 
ambition or to develop mental apathy. 

Before this article appears, spring 
will have come in Illinois. I sincerely 
hope that I shall never lose the thrill 
which spring brings to me each year. 
As I write this, I am conscious of the 
apparently lifeless trees outside my 
window, and I visualize the brown 
monotony of the landscape through 
which I must travel on an automobile 
trip this afternoon. Then I think with 
a real thrill of anticipation of what 
will happen in the next two months— 
how the buds on the trees will swell 
and burst into green and how the 
brown of the fields will be replaced by 
the verdancy of growing things. 

Every one of our five senses is 
affected by spring. The smell of fresh 
earth under the plow or of the apple or 
peach blossoms; the feel of the balmy 
air; the sound of the “peepers” in the 
late afternoon as one travels across the 
countryside; the taste of the early 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





spring vegetables; and the sight of 
blooming trees and early flowers: all 
combine to make spring the most ex- 
citing time of the year for me. 

Spring ought to be the most stimu- 
lating time of the year for rural school 
children too, and the school itself 
should take cognizance of this period 
of new life. I am frequently distressed 
as I pass by rural schools in Illinois to 
note the unnecessary drabness of many 
of them. This is particularly unfortu- 
nate because one can be surrounded by 
beauty and still not see it, and such is 
too frequently the case with the rural 
school pupils. Why not make their 
school as beautiful a place as it can be? 

The school grounds need to be 
raked, and leaves and dead branches 
burned. Plans in which both children 
and teacher co-operate, should be made 
for gardens, shrubbery and a lawn. 
While in many schools much of the 
school yard is needed for play space, it 
is usually possible to set aside one part 
which may be cultivated as a beautiful, 
if small, lawn. Flower beds should be 
laid out near the school, and planted 
with the earliest varieties. While not 
many may blossom before the end of 
the spring semester, there will be the 
joy of watching the plants come up 
and develop, and there will be an op- 
portunity during vacation to watch the 
blossoming of plants which the chil- 
dren planted during the spring. 


Seasonal Activities 


Within the school there can be many 
activities designed to bring the time of 
new life into the classroom. Spring 
housecleaning should be industriously 
carried through. A few cans of paint 
will do wonders for the little chairs— 
which may have been made of orange 
crates— and the library table itself 
may need the freshening of a new coat 
of paint. A new chintz cover for the 
table and perhaps bright curtains for 
the bookcase will add attractiveness to 
the library corner. Of course the cur- 
tains should be pushed back during 
school hours so that children are ever 


conscious of the presence of books, but 
they may be drawn at the close of 
school to keep out the dust. 

Let us dust out the aquarium which 
may not have been used during the 
winter, fill it with fresh water, and 
place in it some of the masses of toad 
and frog eggs which can be found in 
almost any pond. There is nothing 
more fascinating to children than daily 
observation of the development of 
these eggs. Window boxes can be made 
and planted so that children can watch 
the germination of seeds and the devel- 
opment of leaves and roots. 


Helpful Devices 


Many teachers have found another 
scheme helpful in bringing spring into 
the classroom. A square frame of wood 
is made. This can be of any size— 
perhaps about three feet by three is as 
good a size as any. Over this frame 
burlap is tacked. Then the teacher can 
obtain from any company supplying 
scientific materials to schools, ordinary 
test tubes. A rubber band is wrapped 
tightly around the top of the test tube, 
to which is fastened an ordinary bur- 
lap hook. These test tubes then can be 
filled with water and they thus make 
ideal small vases. As each is filled with 
a spray of spring flowers, it is hooked 
to the burlap frame, and the name of 
the flower and of the child who 
brought it in is pinned below the spray. 

Another good spring activity is a 
bird chart. This chart gives the names 
of the birds as they appear, and under 
each name may be placed the name of 
the child or children who first saw this 
particular species. Pictures of the birds 
may be pasted above the names on the 
chart. 

Anyone who knows children knows 
that the one thing they hate most is 
monotony. An unchanging schoolroom 
is no environment for growing boys 
and girls. Spring offers rich gifts in 
abundance both in renewed mental life 
and in renewed life in the world about 
us. Why not bring that life into the 
classroom? 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 





to an Old Crony 


. An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


velopments in the IEA 





I)... DAVE: 


I thought I’d better write to you 
again and frequently so that you in 
your new and responsible position 
won’t forget an old crony who once 
trod the countryside with you, seeking 
and dispensing rural education. I 
know you won’t forget, not only be- 
cause you are one who doesn’t forget, 
but because there’s something in rural 
experience which pleasantly remains 
in a person’s memory like a tranquil 
scene from Nature itself. 

I suppose that there are many rural 
teachers facing the realities of every- 
day professional service who wonder if 
their returns are worth the training, 
strenuous application, and sincere de- 
dication to which they have subscribed. 

Indeed, as one remembers that the 
average rural teacher in Illinois re- 
ceives less than $800 per year and 
oftentimes less than $600 annually in 
return for her services, and remains 
on the job but two years or three, one 
realizes why such a teacher may won- 
der if the candle is worth the burning. 


A New Day for Rural Education 

But, Dave, I believe a new day is 
dawning for rural education in Illinois! 
I see it in the more adequate and spe- 
cialized training of the rural teacher. 
I see it in the application of higher 
standards to buildings, grounds, equip- 
ment, library service, courses of study, 
and teaching technique employed. I 
see it in higher standards of minimal 
wage and teaching tenure. 

Above all, I see it in a growing de- 
sire on the part of rural people to 
obtain for their children educational 
advantages afforded others, in addition 
to the natural advantages rural envi- 
ronment affords, advantages which too 
often the traditional rural school has 
failed to recognize and employ. 

I see it in associations of rural teach- 
ers, which will visit upon their own 
members, and others who may enter 
the service, higher standards of pro- 
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fessional ethics and conduct, which will 
do away with insidious underbidding 
and racketeering, twin evils in the rural 
teaching game. 

I suppose that many rural teachers 
—seeing the abolition of the legal pro- 
vision whereby all rural schools were 
permitted to count a minimum of 
eighteen pupils in claiming the $11 per 
pupil grants in aid from the State, 
regardless of the wealth of the district 
and the fact that fewer than eighteen 
pupils were actually in attendance— 
imagine that this is a threat to rural 
education and their positions. 

A few may think that the advocacy 
of higher standards of professional 
preperation and service is but another 
danger. Similarly, State aid in the 
transportation of pupils may be im- 
agined to be a part of the dark design. 
Others may see in the plans to set up 
county surveys of rural education 
organization, administration, and fi- 
nance another phase of the same un- 
promising picture. 

As one who has experienced rural 
education in practically all of its 
phases, from the small one-room school 
through the centralized, consolidated, 
and community schools, I cannot sub- 
scribe to such fears. In fact, my fears 
center about the possible failure of 
doing something constructive about 
these problems! 


Effect of Changing Circumstances 
Smaller rural families, larger farms, 
the presence of hard roads, modernized 
farming, larger areas of community 
interests, inequalities of taxation, and 
the demands of rural life, all dictate 
that changes in rural education are 
bound to come. The rural teacher 
must not only adapt her thinking to 
these changes, but should be a vital 
directive influence in connection with 
them. The ideal about which the 
thoughts and actions of rural teachers 
should center is the question, “What 
is best for the rural boy and girl?” 
The gradual process of reorganiza- 
tion is already under way, Dave. The 
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provision of transportation assistance 
by the State is the first step. The 
second is the elimination of the eight- 
een-pupil guaranteed level of flat-rate 
contributions by the State to elemen- 
tary schools. Henceforth State aid in 
districts not entitled to equalization 
assistance will be distributed at the 
rate of $11 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. Poor rural districts re- 
quiring extra State aid will be guar- 
anteed a total support level of $1,048 
per school. Surely at least $800 of 
that amount should come to the rural 
teacher as salary! 

This proposition is fair, it seems to 
me. Why should wealthier rural dis- 
tricts operating on a low local tax rate 
receive extra State aid at the expense 
of the State school fund and indirectly 
at the expense of the poorer districts 
needing extra State aid? 

Similarly, the guaranteed $850-level 
per teacher is wisely eliminated. Why 
should equalization districts be allowed 
to hire extra teachers at the expense of 
the State school fund and in addition 
receive $198 in flat grants ($11 x 18) 
for each of the extra teachers thus 
secured regardless of pupil-teacher 
ratio? It seems to me that it is emi- 
nently fair to distribute equalization 
and flat-grant assistance on a per pupil 
basis only except in the cases of poor 
rural districts, which are supported as 
I have indicated previously. Under 
the terms of the new Distributive Fund 
Law, equalization districts maintain- 
ing classrooms of twenty-one or more 
pupils in attendance per teacher will 
not experience decreases in State aid. 

Thus rural districts not receiving 
special aid may find it more practic- 
able and economical to combine their 
territories and use State aid in trans- 
portation in order to effect units pro- 
viding a reasonable pupil attendance, 
better equipment, better school and 
community service, and better salaries 
and extended tenure to their teachers. 

Similarly, equalization districts other 
than those maintaining rural schools 
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will profit by maintaining classrooms 
of twenty-one or more pupils or by 
increasing enrollments by affiliation 
with other districts and the use of 
State assistance in transportation. 


Improved Teaching Conditions 

The new Recognition Standards 
legally effective July 1, 1941 are al- 
ready working their beneficent results 
in improved buildings, grounds, and 
equipment for the average rural school. 
Certainly, if special State aid is to be 
forthcoming, it is fair that rural dis- 
tricts should be expected to meet cer- 
tain minimum standards determined 
by the State! These standards will 
also emphasize higher salaries and ten- 
ure for rural teachers. Already the 
salaries and tenure of rural teachers 
have shown improvement. 

Our association will endeavor to as- 
sist this effort by securing new legis- 
lation setting a minimum wage level 
and providing some form of tenure for 
rural teachers. In addition, it will en- 
deavor to secure a minimum school 
term of nine months. Similarly, the 
gradual evolution of higher standards 
of professional preparation and service 
will redound to the benefit of rural 
teachers and the pupils they serve. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has already authorized its research 
staff to make county surveys of rural 
education at the instance of county 
Farm Bureaus. As you know, the same 
association introduced with us and 
others H.B. 463, which would set up 
county survey committees elected by 
the school officers of the county. These 
committees, with the assistance of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the county superintendents, would 
study rural school reorganization with 
a view to creating larger districts of 
administration and finance, finally 
making their recommendations to the 
people themselves. 

If in the judgment of the people 
concerned the larger units should be 
formed, a more uniform and equitable 
tax base would be obtained, small and 
less efficient rural schools could be 
supplanted by larger and more effi- 
cient rural schools, and if the people 
so elected, eventually larger central- 
ized schools could be established. In 
any case State assistance in transporta- 
tion and in the form of other possible 
subsidies could be used. The entire 
procedure would be democratically 
constructive. 

Rural teachers need not fear gradual 
reorganization of rural education. 


.Educational history proves that the 
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centralization of rural schools does not 
decrease the number of teaching posi- 
tions. It does improve rural teaching 
by providing higher salaries, better 
teaching conditions and tenure. 

In the meantime, all efforts will be 
employed to make the existing one- 
teacher schools efficient, well equipped, 
and well organized. The accompany- 
ing efforts in respect to minimum wage, 
tenure, and longer school terms will 
aim also toward the improved status 
of the rural teacher. 


Retirement Benefits 

I suppose that some rural teachers 
facing the necessity of making in- 
creased contributions to the new 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, are won- 
dering why their retirement allowances 
will not increase materially over those 
under the old law. The answer is that 
under the old law neither the teachers 
nor the State were contributing a suffi- 
cient amount to insure the payment of 
the retirement allowance. 

There are many advantages to rural 
teachers provided in the new law. I 
mention a few of them. Any average 
retirant whose contribution to the fund 
has been but $30 per year will receive 
an allowance far greater than her own 
contributions plus matching contribu- 
tions by the State would indicate. The 
State contributes the difference to 
guarantee a minimum retirement al- 
lowance of $400. No teacher receiv- 
ing a comparatively low salary can 
make a better investment than she is 
now making in the new retirement 
system. This is true regarding all 
teachers, I believe, but it is particu- 
larly true of those whose own contribu- 
tions matched by the State do not 
warrant a return of $400 per year in 
retirement. 

The new law also provides that any 
teacher withdrawing from the system 
is entitled to receive the full amount 
of her payments under both the old 
and the new retirement laws. Further- 
more, if the teacher dies while in teach- 
ing service her estate is entitled to re- 
ceive the amount she has contributed 
under the new law. 

A new opinion indicates that a 
teacher may leave the teaching service 
at age forty-four and receive a retire- 
ment allowance beginning at age fifty, 
providing she has taught at least fifteen 
years. 

I cite the above facts, Dave, as 
demonstrations that the I.E.A. has 
dedicated and will dedicate itself to 
the proposition of improving the lot of 
the rural teacher in Illinois. 


All of the efforts reviewed have as 
their main purpose the improvement 
of educationa! offerings for rural boys 
and girls and the communities in which 
they live. The progressive rural teach- 
er, I’m certain, will be an influential 
agent in the promotion and attainment 
of this ideal. 

Well, Dave, I have many other let- 
ters to write and so must draw this 
communication to a close. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 


Digest of Board Meeting 


Time AND Pace: LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Friday, February 9, 1940, 
6:30 P. M. 

PRESENT: President B. F. Shafer, 
Vice-President E. H. Stullken, Direc- 
tors Orville T. Bright, Jr., V. L. Nick- 
ell, and W. C. Handlin; Executive Sec- 
retary Irving F. Pearson, and briefiy a 
committee supporting Mr. John Thal- 
man’s candidacy for the presidency of 
the N. E. A. 

Business: Informally approved 
tentative plans for the next annual 
meeting on December 26, 27, 28, 1940, 
as outlined by Mr. Bright. 

Delayed action regarding associa- 
tion’s part in the Thalman candidacy 
pending findings at St. Louis. 

Heard President Shafer’s progress 
with lay groups in support for teacher 
tenure and status of superintendents. 

Heard departmental reports. Re- 
search Director, Mr. Lester R. Grimm, 
reported $38,500 saved for State school 
fund through check up with State Audi- 
tor; materials prepared in respect to 
tax assessments and ratio and the State 
school fund. Others advanced include 
teacher certification, operation of the 
distributive fund law, the merger of 
funds, and salary trends (for pension 
purposes). Planning booklets regard- 
ing Minor State Aids to Schools in Tlli- 
nois, State Aid Issues in Illinois, and 
the Cost of Proposed Future State Aid 
Programs. 

The Public Relations Director, Mr. 
B. I. Griffith, reported detailed state- 
wide survey in co-operation with the 
Secretary of purposes and functionings 
of the association and its Divisions, 
with findings and recommendations 
submitted to Reorganization Commit- 
tee. Reported co-operation with newly 
organized Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions of Illinois. Outlined plans for 
new films, slides, pamphlets, etc., re- 
garding rural schools, teacher person- 

(Continued on page 208) 
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‘ BELIEVE that the people of Illinois are entitled to know the position a candidate for 
c- Governor will! take in the matter of the schools. I wish to declare the following platform: 
7 

C- 

a 

I- 

of 1. Education is a prime function of State Government. The State, there- 
a fore, should support public education in proportion to the State’s ability as 
al compared with other states (distributed in equalization and flat grants to 
0, elementary and secondary schools). 

y 2. Security for the teaching profession in position, retirement, and minimum 

salary in return for higher standards of professional preparation and satisfac- 

PSS tory professional service. 

1eT 

ts. 

3. Gradual reorganization of rural schools with the understanding, consent. 
m, and co-operation of rural communities in terms of more efficient and eco- 
“ nomical organization and administration, and more equitable taxation, with 
to State assistance in transportation and in the solution of recognized problems. 
ate 

- 4. Professional administration of teacher-training institutions and elementary 
t 

~ and secondary schools, free from political manipulations and patronage. 

ion 

rd- 5. Adequate State support in co-operation with the Federal Government 
oA for the education of handicapped and otherwise unfortunate children. 

an 

Aid 
Mr. 
ate- | 
vm THINK the foregoing principles are readily understood without much elucidation. I 
L 
ons, propose, if elected Governor, to do all I can do to see that public education is founded upon these 
ions principles. 
mit- . 
why 
cia- 

for ? ~ 
re- 
son- 
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There's something about actually standing 
on the soil where great deeds were done 
that brings the past vividly to life. Your 
students will take a keener interest in their 
history classes after they’ve laid a reverent 
hand on the Liberty Bell. Why not urge 
oom to spend their next vacation here ? 





From oe foe Top at Gettysburg stretches a 
rama where the course of American history was turned. 





Signers’ Desk and Chair in Independence Hall, whereevery 
inch of space breathes the tale of our forefathers struggles. 





Fort Pitt, object of Braddock’s March, the tiny Fa 
from which sprang the great Pittsburgh of tod. 


FREE picronat mar ano rower 
list of your students who 





,~ as “oy a ose 





' RICHARD P, BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 
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Digest of Board Meeting 


(Continued from page 206) 

nel problems, and the legislative pro- 
gram. Prepared and distributed pamph- 
lets regarding community seminars and 
education councils; preparing in co- 
operation with staff statements for leg- 
islative candidates; sending 2,000 re- 
prints of study units monthly to lay 
leaders in State. 

The Editor reported an extensive 
survey of improvements resulting from 
new State aids in preparation for an ar- 
ticle and advertising approach; sending 
1,500 letters soliciting lay subscrip- 
tions; the purchase by the Eastern Di- 
vision of 200 subscriptions for selected 
lay leaders; the preparation of some 
study units, and plans for advertising 
solicitation. 

The Secretary was authorized to rec- 
ommend staff appointments for the 
year beginning July 1, 1940. 

Secretary reported participation in 
1.A.A. rural education conference spon- 
sored by the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation and plans of I.A.A. research 
staff to conduct county rural school 
surveys at instance of county farm bu- 
reaus; gave preliminary detailed report 
of considerations and finding of Reor- 
ganization Committee; reported in de- 
tail the organization and plans of the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of Il- 
linois; reported meetings with local 
teacher associations and lay councils; 
reported request of Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity “Crypt of Civilization” for 
copy of I.E.A. film “Modern Schools at 
Work” for inclusion with other ma- 
terials of modern day in crypt to be 
opened 6,000 years hence, which gift 
the Board approved; presented de- 
tailed plans for approaching and in- 
forming legislative candidates. 

Board instructed staff to prepare 
voting records and statement to candi- 
dates. 1. Bright; 2. Nickell. 

Legislative Committee to meet at 
Springfield, March 1. 

Director of Public Relations was 
authorized to prepare materials as per 
his program. 

President Shafer introduced discus- 
sion regarding new Teacher Welfare 
Committee as outlined by Secretary. 
Secretary instructed to prepare written 
statement regarding proposal. 

Board authorized preparation of 
members manual. 1. Handlin; 2. Stull- 
ken. 

Secretary presented detailed mem- 
bership receipt budget, Division by Di- 
vision, for 1940. 
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Board authorized $20 plus railroad 
expenses from Divisional centers and 
return to State delegates attending 
Milwaukee N.E.A. convention. 

Board elected second and third Vice- 
Presidents Mr. Bruce Merwin, Carbon- 
dale, and Mr. C. E. Miller, Westmont, 
respectively to the Auditing Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Stullken is chairman 
ex-officio. 

The Board appointed the following 
persons to the Teacher Tenure Com- 
mittee for the year 1940: 

Blanche Cline, principal, Columbia School, 
Champaign, chairman; Noble Puffer, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Chicago; Rob- 
ert C. Keenan, principal, Bowen High School, 
Chicago; Bruce W. Merwin, director train- 
ing schools, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University; Carbondale; C. U. Hancock, 
principal, Logan School, West Frankfort; 
Zella Mobley, Junior High School, Mt. Ver- 
non; Leslie Lofdahl, Hall Elementary School, 
Rockford; Don A. Walter, River Forest. 

Board elected S. B. Sullivan, West 
Frankford, as new member of Teacher 
Training Committee and _ re-elected 
Karl Adams, DeKalb, chairman, and 
members Emma McCredie, Chicago, 
and Russell Stephens, Paris. 

Teacher Training and Teacher Ten- 
ure Committees made sub-committees 
of the Legislative Committee. 1: Stull- 
ken; 2. Nickell. 

Made Reorganization Committee a 
sub-committee of the Public Relations 
Committee as newly constituted. 1. 
Stullken; 2. Nickell. 

Secretary reported participation in 
Progressive Education Association and 
National Education Association na- 
tional conventions. 

Planned next meeting for March 29 
at 6:30 p. m. at the Chicagoan Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Adjournment: 
February 10. 

IRVING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


1:15 a. mM. Saturday, 





Criminal Justice for Youth 


@® THE American Law Institute’s 
Committee on Criminal Justice has 
taken to the air waves with a series 
entitled “Youth in the Toils.” The 
new programs, announced as a series 
with “thrilling drama, enlightening 
facts, thoughtful recommendations,” 
appear Monday evenings at 6:15 CST 
over the NBC blue network. Result 
of a two-year study of the problem of 
improving the system of criminal jus- 
tice for ’teen-age offenders, the series 
represents the findings of more than 
150 lawyers, sociologists, psychiatrists, 
penologists and consultants. 
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DuPage Valley President 





H. E. Hinkel 


@ THE president of the DuPage Val- 

ley Division is superintendent of 
schools at Villa Park, a position which 
he has held for fifteen years. Earlier in 





his professional career he served Michi- | 
gan and Wisconsin schools in adminis- | 


trative capacities. Mr. Hinkel is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago 
and has done graduate work at the 
University of Chicago and at North- 


western University. The objectives to- | 


ward which he hopes to see the Du- 
Page Valley Division work during the 
year of his presidency he outlines: 


1. Greater teacher 
affairs of the association, both local and state 
2. Wider use of the local public relations 


participation in the | 


committee in presenting information regard- | 


ing problems confronting schools in our State 
and locality 

3. Freer use of our bulletin, The DuPage 
Teacher, in giving the teachers the oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of ideas and items of 
interest in the schools of this Division 

4. Establishment of study groups and com- 
mittees made up of patrons and teachers for 


the purpose of a better understanding of | 


school problems and school needs. 

Mr. Hinkel is a member of the 
N.E.A., American Association of School 
Administrators, City Superintendents 


Association, and Superintendents | 


Round Table of Northern Illinois. 





Study Campaign Issues 

“Building Democracy,” a short pop- 
ular course on the presidential cam- 
paign issues, is announced by the Sum- 
mer Institute for Social Progress at 
Wellesley, Mass. For programs write 
Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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16 tan lo Save Money 


on these trains to the 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR 













R 
OD MEALS FO 
eo 90t A DAY 


Breakfast. - 2 


STEWARDESS-REGISTERED NURSE 
helps you take care of children. 


See Twice as Much 


Go to California on the San Fran- 
cisco Challenger, return on the 
Californian. See twice as much of 
the West for not 1¢ extra rail fare! 

The bigger and better San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair re-opens from 


May 25 to September 29, 1940. 


Mail this Coupon today for booklets 
| describing Southern Pacific’s economy 
| trains and the San Francisco World’s Fair. 
Address O. P. Bartiett, Dept. SM-3, 310 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

| 

| 

| 


Your Name “7 


Address. 
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Irs fun to save money on South- 
ern Pacific’s friendly economy 
trains toCalifornia—the San Fran- 
cisco Challenger (Chicago-San 
Francisco) iol the Californian 
(Chicago-Los Angeles). Both are 
reserved for chair car and tourist 
passengers exclusively. 

More and more op every 
year are discovering that these 
trains are the smart, comfortable 
way to save money and have fun 
doing it. 


COMFORTABLE LOUNGE CAR 
for tourist passengers. 





NO MEN 
ALLOWED 
in one chair car. 


FREE PILLOWS 


Southern 
Pacific's 
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RICHARD J. LYONS 
Candidate for Nomination as 


Governor of Illinois 


Subject to the Republican 
Primaries, April 9, 1940 





To the Teachers of Illinois: 


The legislative voting record of 
Hon. Richard J. Lyons as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
during the 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 
and 60th General Assemblies as re- 
corded in the ILLINOIS TEACHER 
reveals 38 favorable votes on 
major educational bills, and but 4 
votes evaluated as being unfavor- 


able. 


Richard J. Lyons is a proven 
friend of public education in IIli- 
nois. 


Friends of education will sup- 
port the candidacy of Richard J. 
Lyons for the governorship of IIli- 
nois. 


This ad is contributed by friends 
of Richard J. Lyons. 
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Editorial 


Reversed Opinion Saves HS. Aid 
T= Attorney-General very recently returned an opinion 





supporting the contentions of the headquarters staff of 

the I.E.A. that equalization assistance received by the 
high schools of the State should not be deducted from the 
basis of determining tuition costs of non-high school dis- 
trict pupils. 

Examples cited by Mr. Lester R. Grimm, Research Di- 
rector, indicated positively that State equalization assist- 
ance granted to the high schools would at least in part not 
remain with the high schools entitled to the aid, but would 
be redirected to the non-high school districts. Non-high 
school districts are entitled to equalization assistance on 
the basis of their own needs. 

The opinion reverses a previous opinion rendered before 
the advent of high-school equalization. The new decision 
is vital to the welfare of needy high-school districts —I.F.P. 


Allotments vs. Appropriations 


OLITICAL statements again being used compare the 
Piisrbuion of the State school fund during the last 

seven years with the distribution of the previous seven- 
year period, and indicate great increases in the allotment 
of State funds to schools. 

School patrons and teachers will remember that hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars unpaid in the old State prop- 
erty tax during the first period were paid and distributed 
during the second period. 

The equitable basis of comparison is the appropriations 
made to the school fund in the respective periods.—I.F.P. 


We Hope You've Noticed 


HE ninety-pound applicant for a supervisory position 
Te was told by the president of the school board weigh- 

ing her application that she lacked the presence of the 
retiring incumbent, felt that she understood something of 
what she lacked when she met the affable woman whose 
post she hoped to assume and discovered that that worthy 
tipped the scales at two hundred pounds. 

Periodicals, too, are more impressive, both to their read- 
ers and to advertisers, when they are not too light physical- 
ly. This issue of the IttrNots TEACHER boasts only eight 
pages more than preceding issues this year, but even this 
slight addition, we believe, improves its “presence.”— 
E.P.B. 


Educational Interpretation, 
Like Charity ... 


INCE the most recent onset of economic depression, the 
schools have devoted a good deal of attention to inter- 

preting their services to the public. The argument is, 
quite properly, that the public cannot be expected to sup- 
port an institution whose purposes, methods, and accom- 
plishments it does not understand. 

There seems some reason to question whether teachers 
themselves are not called upon to carry on some projects of 
the merits of which they are not convinced. One might 
assume from the evidence of numerous educational confer- 
ences that the educational architect sometimes becomes so 
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much engrossed with the blueprint of his project that he 
forgets the attitudes of the human engineers to whose direc- 
tion he must entrust the resulting mechanism. 

No one can put into operation successfully a program 
with which he is not en rapport. Philosophy of teacher and 
administrator must find a substantial area of agreement. 
Lacking this, outward acquiescence is a delusion.—E.P.B. 


OUR GUEST EDITORIAL 


Certification for Elementary 
School Teachers 


ERE has been a great deal said about raising the 
Tecuirement for the certification of teachers in the 
elementary schools in Illinois. The high schools have a 
well defined list of requirements for their teachers. The 
standardizing agencies see to it that these requirements are 
maintained in practice. The elementary schools on the 
other hand have just one requirement and that is that the 
teacher have some kind of teacher’s certificate. The kind 
of certificate a teacher has, receives very little consideration 
in the elementary schools. The teacher may have taken a 
full course of manual arts and physical training in college 
and yet may be employed to teach lower grade reading. 

Most educators agree that the teacher in the elementary 
schools should be as well trained as the teacher in the 
secondary schools, and in some of the larger school systems 
of the State an effort is being made to put that principle 
into practice. The fallacy of this procedure is that in most 
instances the requirements are only that the candidate 
have a bachelor’s degree and a teacher’s certificate. 

In most cases where teachers with degrees are employed 
to teach in elementary schools their preparation has been 
directed toward high-school teaching. It is very difficult to 
find teachers who have taken a four-year course in the 
elementary school curriculum, as there are more induce- 
ments for the students in teacher training to enter the 
curriculum for secondary schools, especially so since by 
qualifying themselves for high-school teaching they will be 
enabled to teach in either the high school or the elementary 
school. If they enter the elementary curriculum they will 
be eligible to teach only in the elementary field. Therefore, 
the students reason, if they are unsuccessful in securing the 
higher paid high-school positions they can go into the 
elementary schools and wait until openings in the high- 
school field occur. 

It therefore seems foolish to require the elementary 
schools to employ teachers with degrees without setting up 
some kind of standard of training that goes to make up 
that degree. It also seems impossible to demand the same 
scholastic qualifications for teaching in the elementary 
schools as in the high schools when there is so much differ- 
ence in the salaries paid. 

The State Department of Public Instruction is aware of 
the conditions and is doing a fine piece of work in setting 
up standards for elementary school recognition. Conditions 
that operate against such standards cannot be corrected in 
a short space of time. A program of education over a period 
of years is needed to convince the public that our present 
certification laws are not satisfactory. The Department of 
Public Instruction has taken the first step and should 
receive whole-hearted support from every school district in 
the State—P. L. Bottn, Sup’t of Schools, East Peoria. 
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let the. 
People 
Rule 


—John Stele —___ 








My Ten-Point 
Educational Program 


1. An adequate State distributive fund 


2. Adequate appropriations for transpor- 
tation assistance 


Adequate appropriations for higher 
education and the office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 

Highest qualifications in character and 
training for teachers 

More adequate and equitable sources of 
revenue, and fair assessment of tangible 
and intangible property 


The recodification of the School Law 


Gradual school reorganization by and 
with the understanding and consent of 
the people affected 


Apply the principles of civil service to 
the teaching profession 


No politics in the administration and 
control of educational and welfare in- 
stitutions 


Independent local school control under 
the leadership of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


For detailed explanation of the above see page 196 


JOHN STELLE 


Candidate for Governor 


DEMOCRATIC PRIMARIES 
APRIL 9 “pir te * 1940 
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Coronado’s Trail, blazed in far- 
distant 1540, the Old Santa Fe Trail, 
the Chisum Trail of the Cattle Kings 
—these and all the other historic trails 
that made history in New Mexico so 
long ago, are here in full color on 
heavy paper in 17x22 inch size. Never 
before has such a map been made avail- 
able at no cost. Of course you'll want 
a copy, either to give your classes a 
picture of the earliest pages of Ameri- 
can history in the most unusual form 
ever presented, or as a guide to some 
of the things you will not want to miss 
on your western trip this year. This 
map, together with our new booklet 
about New Mexico, just off the press, 
will give you not only a glimpse - 
400 years of fasci 

history, but also an idea of the amaz- 
ing natural attractions that make New 
,. Mexico one of the travel centers of 
\ the world today. And his year there’s 





new mexico 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 


Room 670, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 
og send free: ( ) Historic Trails 


( ) New Booklet, ( 
1940 Highway Map 


Name 


) Official 








Address. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





® FOLLOWING the policy estab- 

lished four years ago, the Division 
public relations committees are con- 
tacting candidates for the General As- 
sembly for the purpose of explaining 
to them the problems faced by the 
public schools of Illinois. In many Sen- 
atorial Districts nomination for the 
General Assembly in the April Pri- 
maries will be equal to election in 
November, due to agreements reached 
by the representatives of the two major 
political parties. 

Conferences with candidates for the 
Legislature by I. E. A. representatives 
in no way constitute an attempt to 
pledge future action of candidates 
when and if elected. It is the purpose 
of such conferences rather to acquaint 
candidates with many of the serious 
problems confronting public education 
in Illinois and to discover their atti- 
tudes toward these problems. The de- 
cision as to whether or not the atti- 
tudes of candidates toward the I.E.A. 
legislative program will be published is 
left with the Division officers. The 
Southern Division has indicated that it 
will publish statements of candidates. 

The I. E. A. Board of Directors has 
contacted gubernatorial candidates and 
has given publicity to their state- 
ments. 


County Education Councils 


® THE Champaign County Educa- 

tion Forum for informal discussion 
of educational problems held its initial 
meeting February 21. Mr. A. H. Malo 
and Miss Alice McGinty of the Cham- 
paign Teachers’ Association, following 
the suggestions of the I. E. A. public 
relations program, assumed the initia- 
tive in inviting community leaders to 
become members of the. forum group. 
The group includes city, rural, and vil- 
lage teachers; school executives, school- 
board members, and a number of lay 
persons interested in the public schools. 

Paul G. Busey, Urbana, vice-presi- 
dent of the [Illinois Association of 
School Boards, and a member of the 
Urbana Board of Education, served as 
temporary chairman. The group de- 
cided to have no permanent officers 
and planned to get together once a 
month for an informal discussion of 
educational problems. Its purpose will 
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be chiefly the dissemination and ex- 
change of information and opinions, 
rather than initiating action or making 
direct recommendations. 

The I. E. A. Public Relations Direc- 
tor explained the purpose and activities 
of several such councils organized in 
other counties. He also outlined the 
principal problems facing the public 
schools of Illinois. 

At the group meeting Tuesday, 
March 19, the general topic was the 
feasibility of the proposal to merge 
the building and educational funds in 
school financial management. 

The Champaign teachers are to be 
congratulated for their efforts to inter- 
est community leaders in the study of 
educational problems. This forum is 
of state-wide significance, for it in- 
cludes state officers of such organiza- 
tions as the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Home Economic 
and Extension Service, and American 
Association of University Women. 


Method of Forming Community 
Education Councils 

I. A list of twenty to thirty leading 
citizens is decided upon and these per- 
sons are invited to become members of 
the education council. This list is pre- 
pared with great care, considering the 
following factors: 

A. Personal qualifications that will en- 
able the person to fit into a group discussion 
of educational problems. 

B. Representation of as many as possi- 
ble of the organizations and interests of the 
community, such as agricultural, women’s 
clubs, board of education, board of school 
directors, Parent-Teacher organizations, in- 
dustry, American Legion, service clubs, edu- 
cators, classroom and rural teachers, admin- 
istrators, etc. 

C. A membership so composed that the 
council is not dominated by professional edu- 
cators, either by numbers or position, while 
representation of classroom, administrator, 
rural, and urban points of view is assured. 


II. Preparations for the first meet- 
ing are important inasmuch as they 
establish precedents. 

A. Persons invited are not asked to rep- 
resent organizations of which they are mem- 
bers, but they are invited as individuals. 
This gives more freedom of discussion. 

B. Persons decided upon are seen indi- 
vidually and asked to attend the first meet- 
ing of the education council. 

C. A chairman or presiding officer for the 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Midwest Rural Conference for Illinois 


® THE Committee on Regional Conference on Rural 

Education in the Department of Rural Education of 
the National Education Association voted last week to hold 
the Midwest Rural Life and Educational Conference in 
Illinois during the year 1941. This Committee held its 
meeting in Kirksville, Missouri, on Friday evening, March 
15. Mr. A. F. Elsea, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri, was chairman of the group. 
Other members are Professor Barton Morgan, Miss Chloe 
Baldridge, Professor E. E. Stonecipher, Mr. Otis Keeler, 
Doctor Norman Frost, and Doctor Howard A. Dawson. 
The meeting will be held either the last week of March or 
the first week of April, 1941. The place has not yet been 
decided upon but probably will be either Springfield or 
Normal. 

The states that will take part in this Conference are Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. There will be exhibits in rural education from 
all of these various states. The programs will consist of 
panel discussions by teachers, county superintendents, 
school-board members, etc. Demonstrations will be given 
by children from the rural schools; also addresses by men 
and women who are prominent in the field of rural educa- 
tion in the United States. The highlight of the conference 
will be the banquet on Friday night honoring state super- 
intendents from the various states attending the conference. 

Several groups in Illinois particularly interested in rural 
education sent invitations asking ‘that the conference be 
held in Illinois next year. Chief among the groups who 
worked for the conference to be brought to our state were 
the Illinois Committee on Rural Education, and the county 
superintendents of schools. Several members of the Rural 
Education Committee were present at the Kirksville con- 
ference held March 14 to 16 this year; also several county 
superintendents were present and gave personal invitations 
for the meeting next year. 

The programs and demonstrations will be primarily in 
the field of the one- and two-teacher schools. The com- 
mittee voted, however, to include village schools and high 
schools in rural communities. 

More details of the conference will be worked out by 
the Committee on Rural Education at its next meeting on 
Saturday, April 6, in the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction ——Ortts KEE er. 











r——SHOP BOOKS 


Designed to meet the new practical trend in education. 
Offer guidance much broader than old formal shop texts. 
General Drafting, Fryklund-Kepler................... 
Geueral Shop Woodworking, Fryklund-LaBerg 
General Shop Electricity, Dragoo-Dragoo.............. 


General Shop Metal Work, Dragoo-Dragoo......................... 
Gas & Arc Welding, Jennings................................ 


V7 Ask about new ones to be ready spon. 


e PRACTICAL ART SERIES « 


by Harrison & Others 
Grades 6-7-8. Encourages pupil initiative 











Metal Area....... Foods Area i 
Planning Area. Clothing A J 
Ceramics Area.................. Guide for Teachers.......... 50c 





McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. 
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Pledged To Carry On 


Governor 
Horner's 
Great Pro- 
gram for 
Develop- 
ment of 
Education 
in This 
Stale... .. 


wk kk 


HARRY B. HERSHEY 


Democratic Candidate for Governor 





HARRY B. HERSHEY is endowed with a background emi 
nently fitting him to carry on Governor Henry Horner's 
program for the development of education in Illinois. Mr. 
Hershey has pledged himself to the continuation of policies 
which have improved our normal school system, increased 
school appropriations nearly 50 percent, equalized aid for 
unit districts and guaranteed decent standards of education 
to the youth of Illinois. Born on a farm in Ohio in 1885, he 
was brought to Christian county as a small boy by his 
parents. He attended rural school, clerked in his father’s 
grocery and prepared himself for a college education. Later 
he was graduated from the University of Illinois where he 
was president of the Freshman class, a member of debating 
teams and class orator during his junior year. He was 
awarded a scholarship in the law school of the University 
of Chicago, receiving his degree in 1911. Mrs. Hershey is 
also interested in educational affairs, having attended Illinois 
State Normal University at Normal, Oberlin college and 
Smith college. Both of their sons have college degrees. Mr. 
Hershey has been a close personal friend of Governor Horner 
for many years and is considered by all who know him to 
be the one man best qualified to carry on the splendid 
Horner policies, which have given Illinois the best State 
administration in its history during the last seven years. 
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Vello wstone 


at lowest cost in history! 
also uisét 


os > 


y M WAL fy Cattle Ranches 
See «Morrison Cave 
SS Ghost Towns 


in the Montene Rockies 





Tour costs in Yel- 
lowstone are re- 
duced. Yet you see 
all the highlights of 
the Park— geyser 
basins, Old Faithful, 
mountain-girdled Yellowstone Lake and the 
Grand Canyon with its thundering waterfalls. 


Also happy days in the 
Montana Rockies 
Enjoy new thrills here at Gallatin Gateway 


Inn. Your stay includes visiting historic 
“ghost towns” of gold rush days . . . explor- 
ing newly discovered Morrison Cave... 
fishing racing mountain streams... riding 
the range with honest-to-goodness cowboys. 


Go on the Electrified OLYMPIAN 


Extra luxury without extra cost on this great 
train. Enjoy the scenery in beautiful Montana 
Canyon from open observation cars. 

Write today for free literature. 


B. J. SCHILLING, General Agent 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
Cc. C. DILLEY, Traveling Passenger Agent 
100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


G.W. STOLTZ, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 


| The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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LEA. at Work 


(Continued from page 212) 


first meeting is selected. This person, prefer- 
ably not an educator, has qualities as a dis- 
cussion leader and he is made fully aware of 
the purpose and procedure of the council. 

D. A discussion agenda is prepared for 
the first meeting. A topic of interest, one 
not too controversial, is selected. Three or 
four persons are asked to prepare and discuss 
certain phases of the agenda. 


III. The conduct of the meeting 
brings up questions of time, place, fi- 
nance, program, and function of the 


| discussion leader. 


A. The meeting is held at a convenient 


| time, and is preferably an evening dinner 


meeting. 

B. The question of financing the council 
is not raised. It is assumed that every mem- 
ber pays for his own meal. Persons really 
interested in the welfare of the community 
and of the schools are glad to do this. 

C. There are no speeches. The leader 
states the purpose of the council, that it is 
to provide an occasion for free discussion of 
the problems of public education in a democ- 
racy; states the general topic for the eve- 
ning; and asks for discussion of the first 
phase of the topic. 

D. The leader guides the discussion by 
asking for opposing viewpoints, bringing a 
third person into the discussion when the 
exchange becomes too heated between two 
opposing viewpoints. He summarizes the dis- 
cussion, but does not participate himself. He 
moves the discussion from point to point, 
lets the group determine the time at which 
the meeting is to adjourn, and stops the 
meeting at that time. Before closing, two 
matters are determined by the group: (1) 
time of next meeting; (2) selection of a con- 
tinuation committee’ to arrange the next 
meeting. 

IV. A few general observations re- 
late to the continued effectiveness of 
such councils. 

A. Educators serve most effectively when 
council looks to them as resource persons. 

B. The LEA. literature is used to 
guide the discussion. In the past year and 
one-half the Intmvors TeacHer has printed 
monthly Study Units. Each Study Unit dis- 
cusses briefly one educational topic, suggests 
further reading, sources of local information, 
and “Things to Think About.” Reprints of 
Study Units are available from the I. E. A. 
headquarters office. 

C. The sponsor keeps the channels open 
to the Division public relations chairman and 
the I. E. A. Public Relations office, reports 
all meetings, and sends lists of council mem- 
bers and addresses to the headquarters office. 
The state Public Relations Department sup- 
plies members with information on educa- 
tional problems. 

We have a device here that will work 
and is working to generate a better 
public interest in school problems on 
both a state and local basis. Much has 
been learned about the technique of 
conducting such councils since the 
1.E.A. first advocated their formation. 
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Study Units 


@ A LIST of 127 officers of civic and 

service clubs in the Rock River Di- 
vision has been compiled by the public 
relations committee of that Division. 
Study Units will be mailed each month 
to these community leaders. The first 
mailing contains a letter from E. H. 
Mellon, chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee, stating that the com- 
mittee is requesting the state office of 
the Illinois Education Association to 
furnish these club leaders with monthly 
Study Units. This step establishes a 
direct contact with community leaders 
by both the Division public relations 
committee and the state office of the 
LE.A. at Springfield. 

At present 2,033 persons are receiv- 
ing copies of the Study Units monthly 
by direct mail. In addition 737 copies 
are sent to officers of such organiza- 
tions as the American Association of 
University Women, Illinois Home Bu- 
reau Federation, Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, League of 
Women Voters, education councils, 
and.faculty members of teacher train- 
ing institutions. 





Voting Record Important 


The September Iturnors TEACHER 
carried the voting records of all mem- 
bers of the Sixty-first General Assem- 
bly on important school bills, and gave 
credit to those who were helpful in 
advancing school legislation. All friends 
of education should consult that rec- 
ord before casting their votes in the 
April Primaries. 





Public Relations 
Council Meets 


Division presidents and chairmen of 
Division public relations committees 
met in Springfield on March 16 for the 
consideration of the public relations 
policies of the I. E. A. 





Legislators’ Banquets 


Legislators’ banquets being held 
during March in Pike County, Illinois 
Valley Division, and Kane and Ken- 
dall Counties, have been reported. Leg- 
islators, editors, school-board members, 
and legislative candidates are invited 
to these functions. School issues are 
discussed; candidates are introduced, 
but are not asked to speak or are other- 
wise “put on the spot.” 
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Rock River Division 


@® THE Rock River Division, at its 

annual meeting on October 20, 
1939, Dixon, joined the growing num- 
ber of I.E.A. Divisions that have re- 
organized on the more democratic basis 
of a delegate assembly. The change was 
overwhelmingly approved by the mem- 
bership. Representation is to be based 
upon units of twenty teachers, with 
districts having fewer than ten mem- 
bers grouped by the county superin- 
tendent so as to provide a basis of 
representation of from ten to twenty 
members. 

The revised Division constitution 
provides also that the member of a 
state governing committee shall be 
chairman of the corresponding com- 
mittee in the Division. 

Amendments to the I.E.A. Constitu- 
tion also were approved. 

The program for the Division’s elev- 
enth annual meeting was so arranged 
as to take account both of the special 
problems of the organized profession 
on both State and national levels and 
of major social and political problems 
that interact upon and with education. 
A panel of speakers representing the 
Chicago Round Table of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews pre- 
sented a symposium, “The American 
Way.” Other speakers were: Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary, I.E.A.; 
Esther Barton, principal Lincoln 
School, Dixon, and incoming president 
of the Division, and Senator Josh Lee 
from Oklahoma. 

Resolutions were adopted approving 
the policies relating to a State program 
of legislation and to teacher welfare 
and improvement in much the form 
that they are enunciated by the State 
Committee on Resolutions. (See page 
73 of the November issue.) 

General recommendations dealt with 
approval of the association’s leader- 
ship, continued education regarding 
variety and quality of public service 
supported by tax revenues, condemna- 
tion of war as a means of settling 
international disputes, the inclusion in 
the school curriculum of instruction 
regarding organization, financing and 
procedure of the public school, and the 
association’s resolution of September 
17, 1939, directed to the Normal 
School Board. 

The following officers were elected: 

Orricers.—President, Esther Barton, prin- 
cipal Lincoln School, Dixon; vice-president, 
Willis Pittinger, principal community high 
school, Polo; secretary, U. P. DeVoe, assistant 
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principal township high school, Sterling; 
treasurer, T. A. Watne, superintendent of 
schools, Shabbona. 


Executive Commautres.—Chairman, Dr. 
Helen Messenger, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, °40; Margaret 
Adams, community high school, Sycamore, 
40; J. M. Thompson, principal community 
high school, Steward, 40; P. H. DiVall, prin- 
cipal community high school, Erie, 41; W. L. 
Pickering, county superintendent of schools, 
Oregon, ’41. 


State Commuttees.—Finance, Harold A. 
Patterson, superintendent of schools, Mount 
Morris, °42; Legislation, B. J. Frazer, 
principal high school, Dixon, 40; Resolutions, 
A. H. Lancaster, superintendent of schools, 
Dixon, 41. 


Federal Aid Bill 


The Federal aid for education bill, 
favorably reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Education and La- 
bor during the last session, has not yet 
reached the floor for discussion. Ac- 
tion on it during this session is prob- 
lematical. In the House, the compan- 


ion bill introduced by Chairman Lar- 
rabee of the Education Committee, re- 
mains in committee. Incidentally, the 
committee has not met formally since 
its organization in January, 1939. 








A Recent Survey Indicates That More Than a Third of the 
Adult Population in the United States Use ALKA-SELTZER 


Wiz he to provide the public with 

information concerning Alka- 
Seltzer —the reasons for its effectiveness 
and popularity—and the tory work 
upon Pthich we base the claims made for 
it in our national advertising. 

Alka -Seltzer is intended and recom- 
mended, for use in those simple condi- 
tions for which the public does not gen- 

y consult a physician. 

Alka-Seltzer is composed of medicinal 
ingredients which have been used and 
found satisfactory over a great number of 
years. It is an effervescent tablet which 


contains five a of aspirin, with mono- 
calcium phospha um bicarbonate 
and citric aci or ot are so combined in 
Alka-Seltzer thatwhen dissolved in water, 
they makea bubbling, at ne aye so- 
— — sodium salicylate, calctum- 
hosphates, sodium bicarbonate 
oe sodium citrate. It is not a laxative. 
In order to determine what statements 
should be made concerning Alka-Seltzer 
in our advertising, and thus to in- 
form the public concerning its use, four 
years have been spent in ical experi- 
ments and study, 


The research problems covered are as follows— 


in Alka-Seltzer ( 
Sim's mal of ssi be provides rapid, effective 
aa PEE SO 
b—Beca i 


and safeguard its absorption into 
© The buffered alkalies 
i Alka-Sel by di 
sect Ne allel fort gees oe al re 


@ Alka-Selczer increases the human ca 
to do strenuous physical cal work ond cuss — 


NE, 
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* y you would like a Free Sample of 7 ey write to The 
sles Laboratories, Inc., Department ST. 


time for from fatigue— 
-y3-) 45 soe * 


» Ls Scher given i in very heavy dplty 
periods of tim 

produced no stomach loot.2o m and did oo 

perceptible harm to any organ of the body. 


© Ae Scien, yee to human subjects 
under careful eat supervenen. in much 


ter d recommended on our 
ai gy demonstrable effects 
* If you have never ienced the benefits 
gesutting from the use of Alka-Seltzer inreliev- 
a HS: in yer] Acid 
Indigestion, ches and Pains, 
Muscular Fatigue and other ae ailments, 
send for a Free ~j Package. 
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‘M-13, Elkbart, Ind. q 
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University 


of Illinois 
Summer 


Session 


June 17- 
August 10 


1940 


A COMPREHENSIVE program 
of courses by teaching depart- 
ments in Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Commerce, Physical 
Education, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics, Engineering, Art, Music, 
Law, Journalism and Library 
Science, given by the regular uni- 
versity faculty and visiting profes- 
sors. These offerings make possible 
adequate programs for completion 
of requirements for undergraduate 
and graduate degrees. Many courses 
ey designed for teachers, 
librarians and social workers. 
Attendance at four summer sessions 
is the residence equivalent of one 
year of continuous study. 


Courses for Graduates 
and Undergraduates 


For further information and 
circular, address 


Robert B. Browne 


Director of the Summer 
Session 


104 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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gig to Summer School? 


In these announcements you will 


McGill University French 
Summer School 


Location.—McGill University, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, said to be the second larg- 
est French speaking city in the world. Near 
enough to the Laurentian Mountains, an- 
cient Quebec City and the romantic St. 
Lawrence River for week-end vacation trips. 
The students’ residence is the beautiful new 
Douglas Hall, built like a modern chateau 
on the slopes of glorious Mount Royal. 

SuMMER Session.—June 27 to August 9 

Curricutum.—The long-established Mc- 
Gill Summer School is one of the best known 
French Summer Schools on this continent ; 
it is an integra! part of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science of McGill University. Its 
courses of study are of university standard 
for undergraduates, teachers, and graduate 
students who are working for the McGill 
M. A. degree; others qualified to take the 
courses are made welcome. Certificates show 
equivalent semester hours for university credit. 

The school staff is entirely French and 
French alone is spoken at all times. Con- 
versation and practical work with the lan- 
guage in this natural French atmosphere are 
particularly stimulating to the student. 

Timely—Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
invites United States‘citizens to visit Canada 
this year. “To visit Canada” he said, “you 
have only to cross the most peaceful inter- 
national boundary in all the world. You do 
not require a passport. You may move 
about as freely as you do in your own coun- 
try. You may leave Canada with the same 
informality and ease. 

“Canada is a wonderful country of varied 
scenery and climate. It provides for visitors 
unsurpassed seashore and inland lake re- 
treats, mountains and great national parks, 
and hunting and fishing to delight sportsmen. 
In Canada facilities for travel are good, 
whether by air, rail, road or water; accom- 
modation is plentiful. 

“On behalf of the Canadian people, I in- 
vite you to visit us this year.” 


Lewis Institute 


LocatTion.—Madison and Damen Avenues, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Summer Session.—First term, June 24 to 
July 26; second term, July 29 to August 30. 
Some courses run the full ten weeks while 
others run for five weeks only. The five- 
week courses meet for a double period daily 
and carry full credit. 

CurricuLuM.—The Summer Session sched- 
ule includes general and professional work 
leading toward a Bachelor of Science degree 
in the arts and sciences, engineering, home 
economics, business and economics, and pre- 


find the answer to your recreation and study needs 


professional training for medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, law, teaching, social work, nurs- 
ing, and laboratory technique. 

Competent instructors have been added to 
the regular staff of the education department 
and the curricula have been enlarged to in- 
clude many courses attractive to teachers 
seeking additional work in that field. 

Timely.—Tours at regular intervals during 
the summer to Chicago’s many museums, 
Planetarium, Aquarium, Art Institute, and 
other well-known places of interest. 


University of California 


Location.—Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
California. Such California attractions as 
Yosemite, the redwoods, beaches, and moun- 
tains are close at hand. The University of 
California is again placing an impressive dis- 
play at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position on Treasure Island. 

Summer Session.—July 1 to August 9 

CurricuLuM.—Demonstration schools and 
clinics are featured in the announcement of 
courses. Although they are not necessarily 
duplicated, many such attractions are of- 
fered on both campuses. To be found at one 
or both are: recreation school for primary 
children, elementary demonstration school, 
workshops in secondary school curriculum, 
speech clinic, clinic in remedial reading, 
school of educational dance, special courses 
in teaching methods, a conference for school 
executives, and many others. 

Administrators will find much to interest 
them in courses dealing with administration 
of city school systems, state school systems, 
and vocational education. Seminars will be 
held in educational administration. 

Timely—A series of courses, conferences, 
and public lectures dealing with Latin- 
American problems. Visiting professors from 
Mexico, Cuba and Argentina will participate. 
Western civilization will be stressed in an 
institute on Latin America. 


University of Denver 


Location.—University Park Campus, Den- 
ver, Colorado, in the heart of the Rockies. 

Summer Session.—First term, June 17 to 
July 19; second term, July 22 to August .23 

CurricuLumM.—Many special conferences 
will be held during the 1940 summer session, 
such as a Parent Education Institute, Speech 
and Drama Institute, Progressive Education 
Workshop, Business Education Conference, 
Demonstration School and Workshop in 
Elementary Education, Western Culture 
Studies, Health and Physical Education Con- 
ference, Speech Clinic, Field Study of Amer- 
ican Indian Culture, Southern Anthropology 
Field Study, and a Citizens’ Conference on 
Government Management. 
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TEACHERS: What factors influence 
you in the selection of a summer 
school? Accessibility, no doubt, and 
perhaps certain other features of the 
school’s location. Course offerings, 
faculty, length of term, and the rela- 
tion of some of these factors to other 
of your summer plans. We hope that 
these paragraphs will be of some as- 
sistance to you. For more detailed in- 
formation, consult the formal an- 
nouncements of the schools elsewhere 
in this magazine. 





leather, bone, archery, basketry, raffia, and 
toy-making. 

To provide for recreational needs, college 
departments have planned two all-school 
evening concerts, a “college sing,” trips to 
the Municipal Opera in St. Louis, all-college 
play nights, intra-mural athletics, and ex- 
hibits of modern arts, crafts, and manu- 
factures. 


Illinois State Normal University 
Location.—Normal, Illinois 
Summer Session.—June 11 to August 7 
CurricuLum.—To try to meet the needs 
of teachers in service, the Illinois State 
Normal University arranges for its eight 
weeks’ summer session a more flexible pro- 
gram than that of the regular school year. 








A full schedule of courses will be offered 
in liberal arts and sciences, education, teacher- 
training, fine arts, dramatics, speech, social 
work, business administration and commer- 
cial education, and librarianship. 


Washington University 


Location.—St. Louis, Missouri. The loca- 
tion of the attractive campus of Washington 
University affords all of the advantages of | 
study in a large city with complete freedom 
from noise and other disturbing elements. 
The Municipal Opera in adjacent Forest 
Park will have performances every evening 
during the Summer Session. 

SuMMER Session.—June 17 to July 26 

CurricutumM.—lIn addition to the usual 
courses offered for graduates and under- 
graduates and for professional training in 
art, law, music, business, social work and 
engineering the Summer Session of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, will have an ex- 
tensive list of courses designed to meet the 
needs of teachers. These will be enriched by | 
material provided by the Educational Clinic 
and Character Research Institute which will 
be continued as in previous years. 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


Location.—Carbondale, in the picturesque 
southern Illinois Ozark region. 

SUMMER SeEssIon.—June 10 to August 2 

CurricutumM.—The Southern Illinois 
Normal University has again planned a rich, 
varied curriculum for the summer term. By 
means of a series of educational conferences, 
the college hopes to provide educational 
stimulus for in-service teachers. These ac- 
tivities of the summer session will open with 
the annual Educational Conference, to be 
conducted by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
professor emeritus of Columbia University. 
The Education Conference is to be followed 
by the Regional Reading Conference, the 
Child Guidance Clinic and the Custodian- 
Engineer School. 

Students who attend all sessions of the 
reading and educational conferences and pass 
comprehensive examinations over the subject 
matter will receive college credit. 

The summer session recreation course, 
offered by the departments of music, biology, 
speech, the practice school, industrial arts, 
art, photography, men’s and women’s physical 
education, will include the study of folk 
music and dancing, play production, athletic 
games and creative work 


in puppetry, 
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Courses for recreational leaders are given 
at East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, 
where students live while attending “the 
school of the woods”; courses for teachers of 
safety education are taught on the univer- 
sity campus, and students enrolled at the 
National Music Camp, affiliated with Normal 
University, may earn. credit at Normal for 
music courses taken in the northern Mich- 
igan summer school. 

Still another course given only during sum- 
mer sessions is the Geography Field class. 
Students in this group will travel 8,500 miles 
through Western United States by bus this 
summer, studying the world of realities. 

In the field of education, certain classes 
are open to students who wish to attend for 
a two, four, six, or eight weeks’ term, with 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and _ professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 





Accounting Art 
Advertising Botany 
Chemistry 
Commerce and Finance 
Economics Education 
Engineering English 
French Geography 
Geology German 
Italian History 
Latin 
Law Mathematics 
Mechanics Music 
Philosophy Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Speaking 
Social Work Sociology 
Spanish Zoology 











Classes from June 17 
to July 26, 1940 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, Room 209, Duncker. Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 








credits earned commensurate with the amount 
of work completed. Also new in this field 
is a closely co-ordinated course in Con- 
temporary Thinking, which involves lectures 
by some 20 faculty members and off-campus 
educational leaders. 

As in other years the student teaching 
program includes the teaching and super- 
vision of classes in the campus elementary 
and high schools, the Children’s School, and 
Daily Vacation Bible School. 

Unique to Normal University students will 
be the opportunity of studying in the new 
Milner Library, now under construction, 
scheduled to be ready for use by June 11, 
registration day. The new Jessie E. Rambo 
Home Management House, opened in Sep- 


, tember, 1939, will continue to be in use as a 
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laboratory home for home economics stu- 
dents this summer. 

Timely —The theme of the annual Edu- 
cation Week, July 16-18, with its lectures, 
discussions, and exhibits will center around 
reading in both elementary and secondary 
schools as well as library service. A special 
reading clinic will run concurrently with the 
week’s program. A conference on the work 
of parent-teacher associations is also planned 
for summer school students. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Location.—DeKalb, Illinois 

SumMeER Session.—June 24 to August 16 

CurricuLum.—The summer schedule pro- 
vides practically the curriculum of the school 
year and makes all the facilities of the Col- 
lege available. In addition, the English de- 
partment provides, as in past years, a lecture 
program by some specialist from off campus 
who gives a series of addresses in some area 
of English or American literature. McMurry 
training school is open for practice teaching 
to those who have met the twenty-four-week 
residence requirement, the work dealing em- 
phatically with remedial problems. Several 
outstanding musical and educational features 
are brought to the campus as regular as- 
sembly or evening programs. 

Timely—The recreation program includes 
an arrangement with the local country club 
and Hopkins Park swimming pool super- 
visors so that students may play golf, or 
swim for a very small fee, and a regular 
program of intra-mural sports including 
archery, golf, soft ball, etc., operates on the 
campus. An all-college picnic is also a sum- 
mer school feature. The entire summer pro- 
gram is aimed at combining as much as 
possible of scholastic and recreational values 
during the eight weeks. 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Location.—Macomb, Illinois 

Summer Session.—First term, June 10 to 
July 19; second term, July 19 to August 23. 

CurricuLumM.—While the summer school 
offers a full quota of undergraduate courses, 
particular attention is paid at Western to 
education for the needs of the summer-school 
students. A student in attendance through- 
out the two terms may earn a full quarter’s 
work or the equivalent of one-third of the 
credit earned during an entire school year. 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 

Location.—Charleston, Illinois, within 
nine miles of Lincoln Log Cabin State Park 
over an improved highway and within six 
miles of Fox Ridge State Park on the Em- 
barrass River. 

Summer Session.—June 10 to August 2 

Curricutum.—New courses will be given 
during the 1940 summer term in the follow- 
ing fields: rural-school curriculum studies, 
rural-school observation, consumer educa- 
tion, principles of safety education, music in 
rural schools, penmanship methods, plays 
and games for rural schools, rural sociology, 
and methods in social science for elementary 
schools. The course in rural school observa- 
tion is designed to give rural teachers an 
opportunity to observe the methods and 
techniques of a modern one-room school. 
Observations will be supplemented with read- 


ings and discussions concerning the admin- 
istration of a rural school. 

Both the new Health Education Building 
and the new Science Building will be fully 
equipped for use during the 1940 summer 
term. These additions to the physical plant 
will make it possible for Eastern to offer an 
unusually varied program of more than 120 
courses. 

Student teaching and observation facilities 
will be available in the first seven grades in 
the training school; for home economics and 
industrial arts on a high-school level; and 
for music on a grade school level. 

Classes during the summer term meet five 
times a week for sixty-minute periods, thus 
completing the equivalent for a_ twelve- 
weeks’ .course during the regular session. 
The regular load for the summer term is 
three full courses, giving twelve hours of 
credit. Classes in required physical educa- 
tion and library use may be taken in addi- 
tion. 


University of Minnesota 


Location.—Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Summer Session.—First term, June 17 to 
July 26; second term, July 29 to August 30 

CurricuLtuM.—Nearly all departments will 
present representative series of courses. A 
new course in: the philosophy of education 
will be among those presented this summer. 
Other selected offerings in education include 
demonstration work involving the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University High School, 
and a Minneapolis demonstration school. 
Courses in teaching and administration in 
secondary schools will be reinforced this year, 
and there will be selected offerings in the 
teaching of social studies, arithmetic, and 
reading in elementary schools. Special courses 
also have been arranged for teachers of 
science. 

A special offering for professional personnel 
in the field of public health is being arranged 
by the Medical School, the work applying 
toward a certificate in public health work for 
graduate physicians and nurses. 

Many men students interested in the mas- 
ter of education degree in physical education 
have been looking to Minnesota in recent 
years, and many courses will also be offered 
leading to advanced degrees in physical edu- 
cation for women. 

The Biological Station at Itasca Park in 
northern Minnesota will be open during the 
second Summer Session. 

An advanced course for sight-saving teach- 
ers and supervisors has been arranged for the 
first summer session, sponsored jointly by 
the Department of Ophthalmology, the 
Minnesota Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, and the College of 
Education. 

The School of Business Administration, the 
Institute of Child Welfare, the College of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics, 
and the Division of Library Instruction are 
other divisions which will offer extended 
programs this summer. 


University of Colorado 
Location.—Boulder, Colorado, amid allur- 
ing scenery and cooling breezes of the Colo- 
rado Rockies. 
Summer Sesstion—June 17 to July 19; 
second term, July 22 to August 23 
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Curricutum.—The University has ar- 
ranged its summer courses to make them as 
practical as possible for all teachers who 
may attend. 


Northwestern University 

Location.—Evanston, Illinois, on the shore 
of Lake Michigan 

SuMMER Session.—June 24 to August 17, 
1940 

Curricutum.—The work of the various 
fields in the Liberal Arts is more definitely 
used in the direction of helpfulness to teachers 
than it has been heretofore. The workshop 
for advanced students, which in 1939 was 
open only to secondary school teachers, this 
summer is open to elementary teachers and 
supervisors. The School of Education has 
established a Curriculum Laboratory where 
various types of material useful in curriculum 
construction and in guidance activities at all 
educational levels have been brought together. 
A plan of interneship teaching for graduate 
students has been instituted by the School of 
Education in co-operation with a select group 
of elementary and secondary schools. 

Timely—Educational conferences are be- 
ing conducted for the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the N.E.A. and the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the N.E.A. Both are two-week 
study conferences and will run concurrently 
during the period from July 7 to 19, the 
period immediately following the meeting of 
the N.E.A. in Milwaukee. “The Problem of 
Public Education in a Democracy,” is the 
theme of the classroom teacher group; “Su- 
pervision in Relationship to Community Cul- 
ture,” that of the supervisors. Each carries 
two hours of university credit, but it will be 
possible to register for either conference with- 
out credit. 

A Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Workers will be held July 22-26. There will 
be lectures, panel discussions, laboratory dem- 
onstrations, and trips. The annual Educa- 
tional Exhibit will be held June 27 to 29. 


University of Southern California 
Location.—Los Angeles, California 
Summer Session.—Three summer session 

periods: June 17 to August 8 (eight weeks) ; 

July 1 to August 8 (six weeks) ; August 9 to 

August 31 (four weeks) 
Curricutum.—Featured will be the ninety- 

two courses in fields of education varying 

from “workshop” study in elementary and 
secondary grades in co-operation with the 

Los Angeles Board of Education, to subjects 

of school administration, curriculum prob- 

lems, learning processes, and teaching meth- 
ods. Fields of music, sciences, cinematog- 
raphy, library science, and physical educa- 
tion are included in the 490 courses. 
Timely.—Supplementing special assemblies, 
lectures, and conferences are series of conduct- 
ed tours to nearby mountains and resorts of 
the Pacific, as well as Spanish missions, and 
outdoor symphonies in the Hollywood Bowl. 


National College of Education 


Location.—Evanston, Illinois, on the shore 
of Lake Michigan 

Summer Session.—June 24 to August 3 
(six weeks) ; July 1 to July 12 (two weeks) ; 
July 15 to July 26 (two weeks) 

CurricuLum.—Special emphasis on prac- 
tical problems and needs of elementary, kin- 
dergarten, and nursery school teachers and 
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supervisors. Demonstration School and Edu- | 
cational Guidance Laboratory, the latter for 
the benefit of students interested in teaching 
remedial work in reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic. 

Timely—In view of possible temperature 
ranges, proximity to Lake Michigan. Excel- 
lent dormitory facilities located in a fine 
North Shore residential section. 


University of linois 

Location.—Urbana, Illinois 

SumMeErR Session.—June 17 to August 10 

Curricutum.—Courses in liberal arts and 
sciences, education, commerce, physical edu- 
cation, agriculture, home economics, engineer- 
ing, art, music, law, journalism and library 
science. Attendance at four summer sessions 
is the residence equivalent of one year of 
continuous study. 


Colorado College 

Location .—Colorado Springs, Colorado, at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak 

Sumer Session.—First term, June 17 to 
July 26; second term, July 29 to August 16 

Curricutum.—Courses include subjects 
leading to attainment of degrees in the general 
fields of mathematics and sciences, the social 
studies, including education and psychology, 
music and other fine arts, and language and 
literature. The Rocky Mountain School of 
Languages provides instruction for beginners 
but is intended primarily for language teach- 
ers and advanced undergraduate and graduate 
students. 


DePaul University 

Location.—64 East Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 

SumMeER Session.—June 24 to August 2 

Curricutum.—An extensive and carefully 
selected curriculum for teachers in service and 
teachers in preparation. 





Field Courses in American 
Problems 
® THE Open Road, a non-profit mem- 
bership organization which has as 
its object the promotion of interna- 
tional and inter-regional understand- 
ing, for fifteen years has been helping 
Americans to travel abroad observant- 
ly. During the past year The Open 
Road has initiated a program to ac- 
quaint Americans with their own coun- 
try—not its tourist sights, but the lives 
and problems of its people. 

The program for 1940 is principally 
a project in teacher education on the 
graduate level. Summer courses have 
been worked out with five institutions 
as follows: 

Teachers College, Columbia University —A 
Sociological Field Course in Southern Condi- 
tions. This course was given with signal suc- 
cess in the summer of 1939. 

Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University —A Workshop in Social and Eco- 
nomic Factors Influencing Education in New 
England. 

School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity—Problems of American Youth As 





Exemplified in Certain Urban and Rural 
Communities of the Middle West. 
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YELLOWSTONE in Wyoming 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN in Colorado 
GLACIER in Montana 


@This summer, visit one, two or all three of 
these playgrounds. One economical Burling- 
ton ticket provides complete transportation. 
The mountain grandeur of Glacier National 
Park with its scenic highways, alpine lakes 
and age-old glaciers; magic Yellowstone with 
its awe-inspiring canyon and waterfall, 
amazing Old Faithful and a host of other 
geysers and boiling pools; cool Colorado 
with its famous mountain parks, its frosted 
peaks, deep canyons and winding trails. 


Railroad fares, hotel and lodge accommoda- 
tions and transportation within the parks 
cost surprisingly little this year. Your travel 
dollar goes far — especially when you “go 
Burlington”’— with its fleet of luxurious, air- 

conditioned flyers. Fast service from both 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Send coupon today for descriptive literature. 
You'll be surprised to learn the low cost of a 
marvelous vacation in one, two or all three of 
these National Parks. Whether you travel 
independently or join a 
congenial ALL-EXPENSE 
ESCORTED TOUR PARTY, 
“Go Burlington” for the 
greatest travel value. - 


@ SAN FRANCISCO'S WORLD FAIR 
CAN BE INCLUDED IN YOUR TRIP— 
CONVENIENTLY and ECONOMICALLY 


—--—--—MaAll THIS COUPON TODAY<-<<€<<— 
l Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 421, 547 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Send me free illustrated booklets, rates and 
information about vacations in [) Colorado 
Oo Ltn OC Glacier Park. Check booklets 
wanted. 


PM aeidddttcviibbaosedbecsbewbdouses 
Street and Number._................... 
ey ae a 
0 Check here for special information about 
All-expense Escorted Tours 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Session 


June 24—August 17, 
1940 


f ______ | 


All the facilities of a great 
University—30 minutes 
from Chicago’s educational 
and recreational advantages. 


y ——_______ |} 


Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in: 


¢ LIBERAL ARTS 

® SCIENCES 

© SPEECH 

® MUSIC 

(June 24—Aug. 2) 

® EDUCATION 

° LAW 

(June 17—Aug. 24) 
® COMMERCE 

® SOCIAL WORK 
© JOURNALISM 


For Catalog Address: 
Director, Summer Session 
250 Lunt Bldg., Evanston, Illinois 





FOR “UNCLE SAM”’ 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 
Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Big pay, short hours, and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. C225, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 


Professional Problems 


(Continued from page 200) 
not be in a schoolroom; neither should 
one who has not a genuine pride in his 
profession. The reasons why teachers’ 
organizations have developed slowly 
needed, therefore, critical study and 
attention. That such consideration 
has been given the problem is evi- 
denced by a change in the situation. 
Almost innumerable organizations of 
teachers now exist, some with large 
memberships. Among the solutions 
indicated was that for unity of ac- 





tion that will produce results for the 
| profession, educational organizations 
_ needed clear objectives, an aggressive 
program—not general inspirational lec- 
tures but action—democratic organiza- 
tion that will make every member feel 
individual responsibility, and vigorous, 
unselfish leadership. Evidence shows 
that it is not the cost of membership 
that stands in the way of larger en- 
rollments in these organizations. 
Criticisms and suggestions are being 
invited by the wiser policies of these 
organizations, and more truly democra- 
tic representation is being devised. 
From this time forward the answer to 
“Should teachers join professional or- 
ganizations?” -is not in the negative. 
Any member of the profession who 
stands aloof to criticize, is now chal- 
lenged to take a positive attitude and 
by vigorous participation mold these 
professional organizations into the 
intelligent, forward-looking, effective 
forces for the solution of professional 
problems which they can be. 
| J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
| sioner of Education, emphasizes the 
above points in the following words: 
If teachers are ever to achieve the goals 
for which they are working, they must learn 
the art of organized co-operation, 
There are approximately one million teach- 
ers in this Nation . . . What an irresistible 
force for the welfare of the Nation this 
great army of one million picked people 
might exert if they were enrolled one hun- 


dred percent in vigorous local, state, and 
national associations !* 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. In how far does teaching measure up 











Colorado State College of Education— 
Life Problems on the Great Plains and in the 
Rocky Mountain Area. 

School of Education, New York University. 
—Field Seminar in the Sociology of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Region. 

Enrollment is limited in each case 
to between twelve and fifteen qualified 
students. Fees are very moderate, be- 
ing based on actual costs in the field, 
with no charge for overhead. 
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to the ten criteria of a profession? What 
accounts for its shortcomings? How can 
teaching be raised to the standards of a 
fully recognized profession? 

2. Consider the effects upon Illinois chil- 
dren of the fact that neighboring states have 
higher standards for certificating teachers. 

3. Why should Illinois require as well 
prepared teachers as do its neighbors? What 
protective effect would a law have that 

®Studebaker, WwW. “If Were Brick- 


layers.” “of N.E.A ee No. 5 
ney .Z.A., Vol. 25, No. § May, 
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required four years of training for entrance 
into teaching in the State? 

4. Why should all the children of the 
State have equally well educated teachers? 
How does this concern you? 

5. What are the advantages to the schools 
in the issuance of certificates by the State 
instead of by county superintendents? 

6. How could Illinois by law improve 
the level of its teacher education without 
working an injustice to teachers already in 
service ? 

7. What are the arguments for 
against the issuance of life certificates? 

8. What criticisms of the N.E.A. Code of 
Ethics do you consider justifiable? 

9. How can a code of ethics be made 
generally effectual? What are the arguments 
for a commission to hear complaints re- 
garding violations of professional ethics? 

10. How can an individual be influenced 
who takes the position of one who said, 
“Why should I spend my hard-earned money 
for membership in teachers’ organizations, 
when I get the benefit of their work with- 
out belonging?” 

11. What are the values of an all-inclusive 
membership in local, state, national and in- 
ternational professional organizations? 

12. For what reasons might it be ad- 
visable to limit membership in professional 
organizations to certificated teachers? To 
teachers in actual educational service? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. See that your library has a copy of 
The School Ma’am, by Frances R. Donovan, 
and encourage its circulation. It is a clever 
book published by Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1938, and deals with many of the problems 
of the school teacher. 

2. Discuss with members of your com- 
munity what can be done to encourage highly 
professional teachers to remain in your 
schools. With this purpose in mind, organize 
to do something about it. 

3. Use your influence to raise the stand- 
ards for teachers in Illinois by letting your 
legislators know that you believe that the 
children of our State deserve teachers as 
good as those of any other State. 

4. Send for the latest Statistical Report 
issued by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and study it to determine how well 
the teachers of your county are prepared. 
Find how they compare with those of other 
counties. 

5. Write to the National Education As- 
sociation for bulletins contrasting Illinois 
with other states. See how Indiana has by 
law increased the preparation of its teachers. 

6. Get copies of the proposed new certifi- 
cation law. Watch its progress in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Let your legislators know 
how you stand on this bill. 

7. Prepare a discussion of the topic, 
“Teacher Certification,’ to give before a 
club, having two participants who give op- 
posing sides of the question and close by 
giving a summary of the points upon which 
they can agree. 

8. Write to the National Education As- 
sociation for its mimeographed sheets of 
February, 1937, on “Ethics in the Teaching 
Profession.” 

9. After an examination of codes, make 
a composite one you consider adequate. 

10. The National Education Association 
committee on ethics for teachers is expected 
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to report again in the summer of 1940. Use 
your influence to get copies of the new code 
distributed to teachers throughout the State. 

11. Prepare a series of articles on organ- 
ization, services, values, appraisal, and rea- 
sons for membership in professional organ- 
izations. Have your group write suggestions 
for improvement of these organizations to 
the proper offices. 


THINGS TO READ 


ALMACK, Jomn C., and LANG, ALBERT R., 
Problems of the Teaching Profession, (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925) 
Chapters IT, IV, IX. 

Burton, Wim H., Introduction to 
Education, (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1934) Part VII. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Leo, The Teacher and 
School Organization, (New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1936) Chapters V, XX, and XXI. 

Donovan, Frances R., The School Ma’am, 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1938). 

“Ethics of the Teaching Profession,” 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. 24, March, 1935, page 90. The 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Know Your Profession, Bulletin by Delta 
Epsilon Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 1939. 

KNUDSEN, CHARLES W., and McArer, Lv- 
crus P., An Introduction to Teaching. (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1936) 

NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION, Re- 
search Division, Ethics in the Teaching Pro- 
fession, Research Bulletin No. 9, January, 
1931, pp. 1-89; Bibliography, pp. 74-79. The 
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Consumer Education Conference 
® THE second annual Consumer Ed- 
ucation Conference, sponsored by 
the Institute for Consumer Education, 
is being held at Stevens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., April 1 to 3. Preparations 
were made for from six to seven hun- 
dred delegates from all over the United 
States. The conference theme is “Mak- 
ing Consumer Education Effective.” 
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Study of Teacher Placement 


@ AN insight into the types of teach- 

ers school officials have sought in 
eastern Illinois for the past five years 
is given in a study made by Dr. Harry 
L. Metter, director of teacher training 
and placement at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College in Charleston. The 
study, “Survey of Major Calls for 
Teachers, Including Teaching Fields 
and Subject Combinations, Received 
by the Bureau of Teacher Placement,” 
gives detailed statistics concerning the 
frequency of calls in the various fields 
and combinations of fields from 1935 
to 1939. 


Elementary and High School 
During the time included in and be- 

tween those years the Placement 

Bureau has received a total of 4,179 


calls—1,734 or 41.49 percent of which | 


were for elementary schools, leaving 
2,445 or 58.51 percent for high-school 
positions. 

Closer inspection shows that of the 
elementary school calls, 773 or 42.47 
percent were to fill rural positions, 888 
or 51.17 percent were for general teach- 
ing in city systems, 83 or 4.79 percent 
were for administrative positions, and 
30 or 0.73 percent were to teach some 
special field such as art or music. 

Of high-school calls, English majors 
received more calls than those in any 
other field, getting 416, followed by 
home economics with 368, mathematics 
with 320, industrial arts with 262, his- 
tory with 183, music with 149, admin- 
istration with 125, social science with 
110, and commerce with 103. All other 
fields had fewer than 100 major calls. 


Teaching Combinations 


In forming placeable combinations 
English again leads. As a single subject 
it received 112 calls; 
with Latin, 100; with history, 73; with 
speech, 72; with music, 54; and with 
French, 31. Mathematics alone re- 
ceived 72 calls; with sciences, 141; 
with coaching, 58; with history, 47; 
with Latin, 21; and with English, 20. 

Home economics by itself received 
224 calls; with sciences, 72; with wo- 
men’s physical education, 34; and with 
English, 31. History and social science 
alone received 76 calls; with coaching, 
82; and with English, 58. Industrial 
arts alone received 164 calls; with 
coaching, 52; and with mathematics, 
21. No other subject matter field had 
more than 20 calls in combination with 
any other field. 
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2. Lake Louise - 








Lacrease Enjoyment of 
PACIFIC COAST 


VACATIONS IN ONE 


Go or return to the Pacific Coast 
through the Canadian Rockies 
on your vacation. 165-mile 
steamship trip included between 
Vancouverand Seattle, stopping 
at Victoria. 


1. Banff. . Baronial Banff Springs Hotel 
Al pinesetting. Mile-high golf, 


swimming, riding, hiking. ancing, delicious food. 


. loveliest of 
glacial lakes 
the charming Chateau, skyline rides, hiking, 
mountain climbing, swimming, gay social life. 


|| 3. Emerald Lake © »\«+. 


in combination | 
| 


informal 
Swiss-like atmosphere, boating, riding, hiking. 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


2 GLORIOUS Days . from $37.50 4 COLORFUL Days . from $57.00 
3 SPECTACULAR Days.from $47.25 6 WONDERFUL Days. from$74.50 
Tours begin at Banff, June 8 and include hotel 
accommodations, meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring—or in reverse direction from Field. Add 
rail fare to Banff or Field. Spectacular motor tours 
from Lake Louise over newly completed Columbia 
Icefield Highway to Columbia Icefield and return at 
moderate cost. rs 
~~ rail fares to or from Pacific Northwest and 
if via Canadian Rockies on ian Pacific 
hrough i I trains . . . air-conditioned. 
+ 
Consult Your Travel Agent, or 
THOS. J. WALL, Gen. Agt. 
71 E. Jackson Blvd. (adjacent to parking facilities) 
Chicago, Illinois 














LEARNING 
TO COMPUTE 


Schorling-Clark-Potter-Deady 


WO booklets containing a thorough program of in- 

dividualized practice for self-improvement in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. Each pupil practices to cor- 
rect his own weaknesses and omits drill on skills in which 
he has adequate mastery. Book One covers all processes 
up to and including multiplication and division of deci- 
mals. Book Two contains a summary review of Book 
One and practice on new processes up to and including 
per cent, ratio, units of measure, and business arithmetic. 
For grades 5-9 and for remedial work in high school. 


(1) Survey Tests 
each of which covers a group 
of related skills 

Tests 
(2) Inventory Tests 
each of which covers unit skills (4) Goals on 3 Levels 
under the appropriate Survey for Survey and _ Inventory 


Test Tests and record forms for the 
pupil’s use 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by E. N. Briggs and H. O. Field 


(3) Practice Exercises 


providing remedial drill as 
diagnosed by the Inventory 








SUMMER COURSES = 


READING and VISION 


Problems 


The Northern Illinois College of Optometry announces in- 


=== —aTWO-WEEK 





tensive two-week courses for teachers of all grades, workers | 


in Reading Clinics and Child Health Bureaus, Physical Edu- 
cation Departments, and Remedial Classrooms. 


Especially planned to improve recognition, analysis, and 
correction of reading problem cases. 


Subjects included . Basic Reading Instruction . . . Anal- 
ysis and Correction of Reading Difficulties . . . Reading 
Clinic Practice (actual cases) . Clinic Instrumentation 
Symptoms of Ocular Anomalies . . . Limitations of 


Glasses ... Orthoptic Procedures . . . Subnormal Vision Aids 

Eye Diseases .. . Surgical Methods . General Eye 
Clinic . .. Library and Exhibits . . . Seminars and Demon- | 
strations. 


READING COURSES conducted by 
EMMETT A. BETTS, Ph.D. 


Research Professor and Director of Reading Clinic, State Coens, Penn- 
sylvania. Author of “Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties.” 


Assisted by LaVerne Strong—Sterl Artley—and py 
VISION COURSES conducted by faculty of Northern Illinois College of 


Optometry, augmented by specialists in Medicine and Surgery and in 
Optometry. 


August 12-23, inclusive 
For further information write 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 
OPTOMETRY 


42nd Place at Drexel Boulevard 
Chicago, 
DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONSS====ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
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Enrollment of Members of the LE.A 


Number of 
Number Teaching Number 
Enrolled Positions Enrolled 


Division and Counties 1939 1938 1938 
RS set 4 1,358 1,257 1,323 
TUN als 9's si tbe Reeder enns war 444 407 432 
EE ae eee 208 200 219 
ED fs cmcoieuding case’ 706 650 672 
D, I, sited sins ioc Ces ved 1,687 1,572 1,631 
TEE. nic. nadie oddbtabedeceevaee 202 209 214 
Re 407 437 407 
SP ECate os so titdadn nieceses ae 262 277 243 
Cs chbincccisd ceskS eau 816 649 767 
3. Cutcaco (city only) .............. 10,054 13,801 9,652 
if I eo wks é Kosar eteokas 765 722 742 
RE a a ae 765 722 742 
SS » — ees ee ee ae 2,831 2,526 2,642 
EE oes ccciesedsute cume<d 687 613 637 
ee ey 193 176 181 
DEE kas osscheowtnebeoes aire 393 385 352 
ER ... votes deuededsnece 385 370 367 
EN iis nan ateei deeds teeters 228 201 216 
ED ev new ua tete< duikwcihowe 945 781 889 
TL cecctiac« cau sheet eeees 2,243 2,093 2,172 
RE ae OU e i Cs halen oS 202 191 199 
SN CEES Gn adce lke ddon teeaed 425 295 407 
0 SS ee 136 132 133 
bas sc cltewen tones parwe 220 205 238 
ee et ee 273 269 278 
ED wn spasca@ecdeiatenks 170 164 156 
EE A eee oe ae 225 243 195 
MEE PRLS AW eoatbodasasesaces 154 152 148 
ES eek A ents Sadan 154 148 154 
Se RIS Te) ae ie Se 284 294 264 
a. = s.r 1,647 1,558 1,593 
Ee bn cpbin Sewanee Mien 406 399 419 
EE Shi as nan cuniean ve sewed 199 193 196 
ed halk aa ade 4s tea ee eke ie 810 773 773 
A isn cncanandeun dees os 154 123 129 
EE Pi deca dcanadalers anaes 78 70 76 
ag "| Sa ESE Pema rey 94 4,698 4,641 4,688 
Cook (outside Chicago) ........ 3,884 3,868 3,881 
ECE Bes oy Oe nee 814 773 807 
9. MIssIssipp1 VALLEY .............. 1,210 1,216 1,209 
ee ne 467 4460 470 
PE 339 326 348 
yee LR 2 ee 296 311 282 
hss 0-04 swmondes ode sade 108 133 109 

30; IOGUUEUBAGTURE 2... ccc ccc ccccccece 2,051 1,927 2,021 
8 LE ee yee, ee 867 797 867 
LUE Ln caneccéedaneccude is 119 116 115 
PE a ac dGaewentadeenchan 324 301 308 

ot ar are 741 713 731 
ee ee Oe 1,654 1,600 1,632 
PCE cedhwsgasee wee eee’ 148 140 153 
ES lth bncndeadcsaee ssc snes 199 205 187 
ci ce meandeess hea ee 181 197 178 
EE, ini-v'c nh ed. 00nd oe ccedhe 332 304 321 
WE so winuwagetdheeceecan 794 754 793 
BL SE ha aden necadk bases cacseen 1,699 1,720 1,622 
SY Ghee adlsicg sows ce mins eos 155 180 151 
Ei awh dag eminen sae 899 856 852 
Ce 427 476 405 
ee a ails nes aun Gibeioh 218 208 214 
OR: TE EE osc ccccaswccccdecsccs 1,424 1,324 1,339 
EE Falints incciutehedsiawendd dwt 382 353 383 
OY 6 deed too bh eabibicadkand @ 316 300 289 
Ee 344 311 313 
eo ii iets aa aes 382 360 : 354 
Pe, ID, ove cccsescestcens 3,237 3,274 3,030 
ie a SS eR 41 93 37 
ITN LS ss xdbd eo dda eee ve 151 161 128 
IO 5 stk os ikehpieile wants awe 311 367 249 
Se Ae re 592 576 567 
EE Sinha is a-tbnhaimenieel a’ 493 474 483 
EE MaMa enc weSien sates es eee 109 121 107 
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Number of 
Number Teaching Number 
Enrolled Positions Enrolled 








Division and Counties 1939 1938 1938 
EE an de Ripa ie amen 3 ok 346 337 334 
Ma iW vn cdc vcs pabledwact 355 266 349 
ES POPES, tee 754 786 712 
a ee a eee Be 85 93 64 

Uh I iE ee 1,387 1,412 1,275 
RE A thcds ob Sune atate tod adel 190 179 174 
SEE S150 > cut os cdebeeseaes 228 227 209 
MEE GBS ac Wig bv i tded She 0% 92 91 89 
RN has suse sa dbidect onda 207 207 196 
Sg eee aliens 173 157 168 
I torte a tered cal ni aaa dil a 117 115 107 
ns Ska bc: ctg nie aa a0 0 Ka tenae 178 225 107 
SN Pacas 20555, 35 cs os Monkees ee 202 211 225 

SG I Wealoa de otiewea cds cc beaced 2,894 2,677 2,850 
ES, een Se ae 172 167 168 
ae SI pg sae 432 384 398 
SNE Rae ee 71 108 81 
a he I et a RB 130 119 129 
EE he CA Vodant palers ka 66 60 48 
SII Da x sisi52 sos bs Wy ide od te ale hidie 428 315 421 
ESTES eae 126 119 118 
NS eile oie sche eS 133 130 130 
pe Eee aint Anes 207 194 215 
SR er ae 73 77 81 
SRS een eee ae 118 125 113 
MD uccwbGhobwds bd cdandececad 345 313 339 
Ee a eee ees ae oe 156 162 170 
PE *., Sie! <o cho dee oe nioas 437 404 439 

ST, NE, cca okcescchcuscacies 3,453 3,689 3,418 
DT Lea Ek den aha s badean 79 151 76 
SN ra til be how ciedae Sh 31 59 27 
EE Sc a 0s ccaigig et Eadie 91 157 103 
Se ape eee see 139 215 133 
I os na. Tatas wg a ok opie 224 306 212 
I x tee oe cis ss oad ele 108 116 114 
PD AO. hs cow cubedpatdeda 961 887 919 
I ced Glick bie wid ba adie Ce Oe 316 341 302 
EE aa ee ee ee a ee a ee 98 98 106 

Randolph ......... a 249 237 247 
a 1,007 084 1,034 
ie ae 150 138 145 
OB. "SRE HG oc.ein lew. Sands 8s.44 cscs den 1,687 1,654 1,599 
ER kee na ncteaabs en aened oe 341 454 306 
Re 5s hE 118 123 114 
a ES ET EE Neen 491 428 470 | 
NEN sc aie nce c.ceh cea en 369 292 359 
EE Wd ie ddlidn boscasdcecaten 130 120 122 
RI Wis kid he DM oo ata 238 237 228 
OD, CE ad viens caeice cwdes 8 37 
at hand os ah aera pncnee 1 1 
BS 6 cite cian kcbecmanmian mnie o 4 1 23 
a eee eee 1 5 
SE Mt, chic chic Hates Sure kd os Os 1 6 
IEE uouane vender eckie 1 1 
I on Re ta os 1 1 | 
EE 8 lec a brn awh cw eae 1 
I cc Wr Al th a wah amaeatet 1 
45,987 48,663 44,475 





Guidebook for Teacher Organizations 


How to Organize is the title of a guidebook published 
by the Department of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. 
The booklet briefly and simply sets forth a variety of 
activities that may be carried out by teachers associations 
with special emphasis on public relations programs. A sug- 
gested constitution and by-laws is also included. Copies 
may be secured without cost by writing to National Edu- 
cation Association headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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Summer Study In a Scenic 
Vacation Setting 
At the Foot of Pikes Peak 


Colorado College Summer Session 
June 17 to July 26, 1940 
CLOG ADS. COLLEGE hedule of  counas includes | 


fields of Micthematinn sae nee, ‘the bape Studies fociud- 

ing Education and Psychology. Music and the Other Fine Arts, 
also La es and Literature. 

Special lectures and conferences on parent education and other 
a (> Concerts and recitals. 

ffiliated institutions are the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
Griswold Crafts Shop and the- 


Rocky Mountain School of Languages 


Professor J. M. Hernandez, Director 
(University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma) 
First Session Second Session 


June 17 to July 26, 1940 July 29 to August 16, 1940 


The work of the Rocky Mountain School of Languages provides 
instruction for ey but is intended primarily for language 
teachers and for advanced undergraduate and graduate students. 


Comfort and Recreations Assured 


Work in Summer Sessions at Colorado College is accomplished in 

a climate famed for its comfort, and with much scenic grandeur 
quickly accessible. The Garden of the Gods is in the city park 
system, Pikes Peak dominates the Rampart Range of the Rockies im- 
mediately west of the city and round tri +~ by auto to the gold mines 
of Cripple Creek and Victor and to the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 
River may be made easily within half a day from the college. Several 
National Parks are within a day’s motor drive from Colorado Springs. 








For Summer Session Bulletins and other information address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
133 Cutler Hall, Colorado College 
| COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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TEACHERS 


A Word With You 
About Cosmetics 


Yes, a word about a finer type of cos- 
metics—a kind to guard your beauty 
for the years to come ... by giving you 
safe beauty aids now. Not all beauty 
aids do this. 


Ar-Ex has set up a new standard for cosmetics, an Ethical 
Standard. Ar-Ex cosmetics were created with a wealth of 
scientific research not heretofore approached. They were 
created to merit the approval of informed judges — physicians 
and dermatologists. 


Now, all over the country, many physicians recommend Ar-Ex 
to women who cannot use ordinary cosmetics. With Ar-Ex, 
all known irritants and allergens have been eliminated. Ar-Ex 
cosmetics are made to the requirements of sensitive skin, so 
that they might be better for all complexions! 


Ar-Ex 
. and 


Ar-Ex creams are delightful to use . . . and effective. 

make-up items are a thrill in the beauty they give . . 

safe! If you enjoy the finer things of life, try Ar-Ex. 
SPECIAL OFFER ON 25c INTRODUCTORY KIT 


Our SPECIAL OFFER is that if you obtain the Introductory Kit now, for 25c, you 
may deduct that amount from your first $1.00 purchase of Ar-Ex preparations 
In this way the Kit need cost you nothing! The Kit contains a generous supply ef 
Cold Cream, Cream for Dry Skin, Rouge, Powder, Lipstick, and Soap for Dry 


Skin. Dainty, decorated containers hold the 
preparations. You'll fully agree the kit is 
an extreme value for 25c. ¢ a 
-—— ee ee ee : >) " 
AR-EX COSMETICS, Ine. ; 4 = 
6 ¢. te Ave., Dept. 3, AR-EX< fgets | 
I enclose 25¢ for the Ar-Ex Jntroductory Kit. I am to be allowed this amount | 
off my first $1.00 purchase of Ar-Ex preparations ; 
Name . , 
St. No. . 5 
City State 
at at et aS SS SF wT SF eS ee ee ee ee ee eee ee a 
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PERFECT YOUR . 


FRENCH in Hospitable 
French Canada! 


McGill University 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 27 - August 9 
The McGill Summer School is « 


graduate 

for the McGill M.A. degree, 
others qualified to take the courses 
are welcome. show 
equivalent semester hours for 
university credit, 


. Co-educational. Residence in new 
Douglas Hall. French staff. French 
alone spoken at all times. Conver- 
sation and practical work with the 
language in a natural French atmos- 
phere. Fee (tuition, board and 
lodging), $180.00 (Canadian). 
Canede welcomes American 


visitors, 


Write today for booklet— 
Sec'y., French Summer School, 
McGill 














University 
of Denver 


pete Ra Fe 
Graduate and undergrad work 


in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com- 
merce, Librarianship, Education. 


Modern by ds Slressed 

Fees determined by courses taken. 
TWO TERMS: 

July 22 to 





al 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Department W 
Kindly send me your 1940 Summer School Bulletin. 

NAME — 

Street & No. 

City & State 

—_? 


Denver, Colorado & 











University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions 
July 1 to August 9 
Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 


y ’ IDE choice of courses on either campus. Visit- 
ing professors of note. Special lectures, recitals, 
drama, athletic events available to students — 
many without charge. Enjoy Sierras, seaside, 
redwoods, Hollywood motion picture industry, 
and other famous California attractions. * For 
announcements of courses, address: Dean of 
the Summer Session, University of California, 
Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer Session, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


San Francisco World's Fair— 1940 








‘Affiliated Teachers 
Associations of Illinois 


@ FOR some time local associations 

and clubs of teachers have been 
operating in the state of Illinois as iso- 
lated units. Each group has tried to 
carry out a program of education, leg- 
islation, and teacher welfare without 
the benefit of organization with similar 
groups. These local associations have 
accomplished many fine things, but 
their influence has not been widespread. 

In an effort to bring such groups 
closer together, to correlate their activ- 
ities, an affiliation of local associations 
is being undertaken. Through this affil- 
iation, it is believed, a more effective 
program may be formulated, and activ- 
ity directed. 





” 


THE “Affiliated Teachers Associations 
of Illinois,” which is in the process 
of organization, bids fair to be a 
valuable asset to local teachers. It 
should be an additional means of 
teachers becoming more interested in 
their profession and their professional 
affiliations. The plan of this group 
is such as to tie more closely together 
the teachers affected. It seems to me 
that all local organizations should be 
interested in it—-V. L. Nicxett, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Champaign, 
Illinois; Member I.E.A. Board of Di- 
rectors. 








There is a wide field for co-operative 
work in such an affiliation. A clearing 
house for exchange of views and experi- 
ences in the field of teacher welfare 
problems as they are considered locally, 
can grow in such an organization. A 
group, for example, that has been suc- 
cessful in forming a credit union for a 
local association, will have advice and 
suggestions to offer to a group that 
wishes to establish one. Some local 
groups have considered, or arranged 
group insurance for health, accident, or 
automobile, and will have definite ideas 
to share with others. The field of co- 
operative buying societies is yet unex- 
plored, but the possibility seems at- 
tractive. 

Legislative programs can be carried 
on to advantage in the home districts 
of our Representatives, if associations 
know what teachers all over the State 
want, and need. Instead of a haphazard 
contact by one or two local groups, this 
type of activity can become state-wide. 

To grow professionally, to feel a kin- 
ship and a purpose with other groups 
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throughout the State, can be the result. 
Through exchange of services, teachers 
can feel that they face common prob- 
lems, and that their efforts have a wider 
area of influence than their local com- 
munities. Where teachers are not or- 
ganized into professional associations, 
and where the need for such organi- 
zations is felt, assistance from a state- 
wide affiliation can be secured. Closer 
relationship with the Illinois Education 
Association will come as we unite to 
help the advancement of the profession. 

Any local group which, through some 
oversight, has not had an opportunity 
to join this affiliation, can do so. Appli- 
cations for membership may be sent 
to Miss Florence Wolfe, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, Joliet, Illinois. The 
greater the number of member associ- 
ations or clubs, the stronger the influ- 
ence of the teachers will be, for “in 
union there is strength.”—Atice Mc- 
Grnty, Champaign, Illinois. 


Teacher's Stake in Census 


(Continued from page 198) 
ard in so many parts of the country, 
and buildings which are in satisfactory 
basic condition can be modernized. 

It is up to teachers to watch the 
Census reports of population trends 
and be vigilant to protect the budgets 
for education whenever attempts are 
made to decrease them on the grounds 
of a decreasing population rate. 

Another question on which the Cen- 
sus throws light is that of illiteracy. 
While in 1930 there were approximate- 
ly 4,284,000 illiterate persons in the 
United States, 3,864,500 of them were 
above school age—over 21. In other 
words, the problem of illiteracy has 
gone beyond the reach of the schools. 
Most of those who cannot read are 
remnants of the great immigrant wave 
of the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century. Their children are all being 
Americanized and made literate; and 
as the older people die, so will the 
once-vexing problem of illiteracy. 

Therefore in the 1940 Census the 
illiteracy question is being omitted for 
the first time since it was first asked 
in 1870. In its place is a new one: 
“Highest grade of school completed?” 
Tabulations of the answers to this 
question will show teachers the average 
level of education for the American 
people, and will put an invaluable 
weapon in their hands with which they 
can approach legislatures with recom- 
mendations for changes in educational 
laws. Co-ordination of the results of 
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this question with those of another 
query on occupation will result in 
much useful information with which 
to judge the need for increases in vo- 
cational courses and schools. 

Education, however, is no longer 
limited to work done within the four 
walls of a schoolroom. The radio is a 
new and potent medium for training, 
and teachers best know the effect of 
radio upon the country’s children. The 
extent of use of radio in the American 
home can only be guessed at today, but 
the new Housing Census, which will 
be taken coincidentally with that of 
Population this April, contains a ques- 
tion as to whether or not there is a 
radio in each dwelling unit of the coun- 
try. With an accurate knowledge of 
radio coverage, educators can apply 
better-planned pressure for improved 
educational programs and better non- 
educational entertainment hours for 
school children. 


A question of especial interest to 
school executives is that which will for 
the first time enable them to study 
population migration. They know how 
urgently needed such information is in 
planning the expansion and variegation 
of school programs in cities and towns 
subject to major migration trends. 


Questions on occupation and, for the 
first time, on income from wages and 
salaries, will result in data of varied 
value for teachers. The income data 
will be useful in indicating extent of 
need for increased school-iunch pro- 
grams and of other types of public 
assistance. Accurate information on the 
number of young men and women 
above the average school age who are 
still attending school, consequent upon 
the rise in unemployment, will assist 
the profession in planning for extended 
high-school, night-school and trade- 
school classes. Trends in types of oc- 
cupation will indicate where specialized 
types of training are needed more than 
at present, and where other varieties of 
skills are dropping off, with a conse- 
quent slack in the need for training 
in those fields: 


The economic information on in- 
come, when classified according to oc- 
cupation, will show the teacher him- 
self where he stands in the economic 
rank, and the simple statistics on oc- 
cupation will-indicate any increase or 
decrease in the number of teachers pro- 
fessionally occupied in America. In 
1910 there were 595,306 school teach- 
ers, and in 1930 there were 1,044,016; 
there were 15,568 additional teachers 
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listed as college presidents and profes- 
sors in 1910, and 61,905 such profes- 
sionals in 1930. Has the rate of in- 
crease continued or dropped or has it 
turned into a decrease? The 1940 Cen- 
sus will tell. 

It is quite true that no census can 
be any more accurate than is the in- 
formation given by the people them- 
selves. If the 1940 Censuses are to be 
worth anything, American citizens 
must be made aware of their value not 
only to.government, industry, business 
and private and public planning organ- 
izations, but to the individuals them- 
selves. They must be made to realize, 
moreover, that though reporting is re- 
quired by law, the same law also makes 
their reports entirely secret, guaran- 


tees that no one save sworn census em- 
ployees shall see the returns, and prom- | 


ises that they shall never* be used for 
purposes of taxation, regulation or in- 
vestigation. 


Co-operation With Census 


It is here that the teacher will, it is 


believed, play an important part. In 


most cities and towns of the country, | 


6,000 of them in fact, committees on 
co-operation with the Census are being 
formed, and members of school execu- 
tive groups are being put on them. At 
the request of Secretary of Commerce 
Harry L. Hopkins, school superintend- 
ents have been included in most of the 
committees. The work being done by 
these committees is invaluable, for 
they are preparing the citizens of their 
communities for the Census by proving 
to them the immediate personal and 
the broader social values of the work. 
If this lesson can be taught in the 
schoolroom as well, if teachers can in- 
terest their pupils in the Census and 
can induce them to go home and talk 
about it to their parents, the effective- 
ness of the educational program for 
the Census will be assured. Everyone 
knows that what the pupil learns, the 
parent almost invariably hears about. 
Materials and projects for use in the 
classroom are in the process of prep- 
aration, and should assist the teachers 
in bringing not only the value of the 
Census home to the pupil, but also the 
whole subject of government, as well 
as of social responsibility for, and in- 
dividual initiative in, government. 
The year 1940 will be America’s 
greatest to date as far as Census activ- 
ities go. With the co-operation of the 
Nation’s teachers, it will also become 


the most educational for the people 
1] 


themselves. 
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COLORADO presents a summer program 

for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally ized compe- 





tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with 

climatic and recreational advantages. - 
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Park, and mountain climbing. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


i¢: information on every sub- 
ject, at B ges finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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Prizes for Personal Histories 
® HOUGHTON Mifflin Company are 
offering prizes of $2500 each for true 
book-length “personal histories” re- 
flecting significant aspects of American 
Life. They hope that one of the first- 
prize winners will deal with the life of 
an American teacher or educator. 
Teachers are urged to write for informa- 
tion and an application form to Life in 
America Editor, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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To the Teachers— rus or ms 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 


@ ONE dreary, cloudy afternoon a 

supervisor from the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, in com- 
pany with the county superintendent, 
stepped inside Miss A’s classroom. The 
dark gray walls and ceiling were in 
keeping with the gloomy weather out- 
side. The teacher, with her vapid, drab 
personality, completed the dismal 
picture. Upon leaving the room, the 
supervisor remarked, “I shall certainly 
recommend to the board that the walls 
and ceiling be redecorated in good, 
light colors.” 

“Yes,” commented the county super- 
intendent, “that will brighten the room, 
but the pupils will still be under the 
influence of the dull, drab personality 
of that teacher.” 

And how important is this matter 
of personality in teaching! We teach- 
ers and school administrators work 
“our heads off” to get that degree. 
Then, with a few years of experience 
(good or bad), we feel that we are 
properly equipped to tackle almost any 
job. It is true that professional train- 
ing and experience are very important, 
but the value of certain desirable per- 
sonality traits must not be minimized. 
Many a highly trained and experi- 
enced teacher has failed or attained 
only mediocre success because certain 
essential traits are missing from his 
personality pattern. 

Studies have been made which show 
that the success of mechanics and 
tradesmen, with reasonable limits, is 
determined more by their personal 
traits than by their skill. 

In a study of the careers of graduate 
engineers who had been employed for 
five years, it was discovered that the 
group with the highest personality 
rating were receiving $3,000 a year, 
while those with the lowest personality 
rating were receiving only $2,058.* 
The group with the highest intelligence 
scores were receiving $2,628 a year; 
those with the lowest scores, $2,478. 
According to this study desirable per- 

“George C, Bradenburg, Success/ul Alumni—What 


They Do and What They Think, Bulletin of Purdue 
University, XXXI Gbctenber, 1930). 
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sonality traits made a difference of al- 
most $1,000 a year, while superior 
intelligence yielded only $150. 

If the teacher’s personality is so 
important a factor, what, if anything, 
can be done about it? Are personality 
traits inherited or acquired? At this 
point we might pause for an academic 
discussion of heredity versus environ- 
ment—a discussion which would get us 
nowhere. Suffice it to say that every 
teacher knows that the whole theory 
and philosophy of education is based 
on the modifiability of inherited traits 
and inborn tendencies. The possibili- 
ties of such modification and adapta- 
tion are almost limitless. Desirable 
personal traits, characteristics, and atti- 
tudes—without worrying over hair- 
splitting definitions or classifications 
—can be improved and developed. 


Importance of Attitudes 

Basically, desirable personality traits 
depend upon the development of desir- 
able attitudes. Unless well grounded in 
right attitudes, personal characteristics 
are superficial and artificial—almost 
hypocritical. They do not ring true. 
And how easily children detect and 
despise insincerity! 

On the other hand, some teachers 
have desirable attitudes but have not 
learned the techniques of the outward 
manifestations and expressions of these 
attitudes. For example, a teacher may 
be kind and considerate of other peo- 
ple, yet very awkward or inept in the 
use of accepted forms of politeness and 
courtesy. 

Successful teaching depends to a 
great extent upon the teacher’s atti- 
tude toward (1) his work, (2) his 
pupils, (3) his colleagues, and (4) the 
parents. The teacher must have an 
exalted faith in the high calling of 
teaching. The old story of the three 
stone-masons who were helping build 
a church illustrates this point. Each 
was asked what he was doing. The first 
one grumbled, “I am trying to break 
this rock.” The second said, “I am 
working for three dollars a day.” The 
third workman said, “I am building a 
cathedral.” 
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SAFE TRANSPORTATION: The 
Rules and Regulations Governing 
School Pupil Transportation in IIli- 
nois, Circular No. 309, issued by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
may now be secured through your 
county superintendent of schools. 








The Teacher and His Work 


The teacher must be more than a 
mechanic, more than a mere merchant 
of information, more than a scientist— 
he must be an artist. Present day 
scientific methods applied to education 
have led us to test, analyze, and classi- 
fy subject matter and pupils. Be- 
havioristic psychology, with its mecha- 
nistic theory and its insistence upon 
purely objective data, has tended to 
make us look upon our pupils as so 
many inanimate laboratory specimens 
or objects and has frequently caused us 
to assume a coldly intellectual and im- 
personalized attitude toward them. 

But the pupil is not an inert labora- 
tory specimen. He is a living being 
with interests, ideals, ambitions and 
aspirations. He is a plastic soul that 
will not fit a standard mold or be 
processed by a factory formula. He is 
an individual personality, different 
from every other personality, with po- 
tentialities whose unfoldment awaits 
the sympathetic understanding touch 
of a master teacher. 

The so-called “social heritage” of the 
past has been classified, condensed, 
and canned for us in attractively 
labelled packages called textbooks. 
Too many of us have passed this mer- 
chandise over the educational counters 
to our customers (the children) with 
but little concern as to whether it con- 
tains the educational calories and vita- 
mins essential to active life in the 
modern world. Not so the teacher who 
has the right attitude toward his work! 


The mere merchandising of information 
will never seem to him to be his main pur- 
pose; the kindling of the will, the enrich- 
ment of the emotions, the lighting up of 
the imagination, the making of students 
sensitive and eager will seem to him more 
important than all else. 


A teacher cannot be effective if he 
does not enjoy his work. His pupils 
may win the county spelling contest 
and they may know their multiplica- 
tion tables “by heart,” but they will 
not make much progress in achieving 
the desirable goals of true education. 
A teacher who enjoys his work will 
have a feeling of professional pride, 
good cheer, and optimism. He will be 
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pleasant, and the contagioti of his 
genial attitude will permeate the class- 
room. Children do their finest work in 
a pleasant atmosphere. A smile—not 
a forced grin—and a sense of humor 
are worth five semester hours credit 
from any college. 

A State supervisor recently visited a 
classroom where the pupils seemed 
bored and uninterested. And no won- 
der! When the teacher was introduced 
by the county superintendent, she ex- 
tended a hand that was not only cold 
and clammy, but lifeless as an artificial 
limb. Her face was as immobile as a 
mask, and there was not the slightest 
inflection in her voice as a monotonous, 
mechanical “How do you do” fell from 
her lips. A robot would have had as 
much personality. 

One of the most important elements 
essential to successful teaching is the 
attitude of respect for the personality 
of the pupil. Pupils are human beings 
—not “brats.” The wise teacher will 
try to understand the pupil, to recog- 
nize his viewpoint, to respect his code 
of honor, to treat him with courtesy. 
This is a good rule to follow: Never 
say or do anything to a pupil which 
you would not say or do if one of his 
parents were present. And by the way, 
one of the best ways to teach a pupil 
courtesy is to be courteous to him. We 
once heard a young gray-haired teacher 
of sixty years say to a second-grade 
boy who had skipped a page in read- 
ing, “I beg your pardon, Joe, but I 
think you turned two pages instead 
of one.” 


The Teacher and His Associates 

Another important item is the atti- 
tude of the teacher toward his associ- 
ates—toward his fellow teachers and 
his principal or superintendent. Too 
many teachers are trying to get ahead 
of their fellows instead of trying to 
get along with them. Some teachers 
can not get along with any one, includ- 
ing themselves. Too many resent su- 
pervision. Here’s another good rule: 
Put yourself in the other fellow’s place 
and treat him as you would be treated. 
It works, whether dealing with an asso- 
ciate, a pupil, a parent, or any other 
person—or animal. 


Teacher and Parent 

Teachers sometimes develop an an- 
tagonistic attitude toward parents. The 
wise teacher will feel that the parents 
are his helpers. The business world 
has the motto “The customer is always 
right.” Why not adapt it and say, 
“The parent is always right.” 
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Many other attitudes and personal 
traits might be discussed. Nagging, 
sarcasm, cynicism, self-pity, slovenli- 
ness, and scores of other faults might 
be mentioned. By the way, there is no 
excuse for personal slovenliness and 
poor housekeeping. A person may not 
have inherited beauty of face and fig- 
ure but he can learn to have poise and 
dignity and to be neat and clean. The 
best teachers are also likely to be the 
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best housekeepers—their classrooms 
are neat, orderly, and attractive. 

There has been no attempt in this 
discussion to prescribe a formula for a 
perfect teacher personality. There is 
no ideal type. There are many pos- 
sible combinations of personal traits 
and characteristics which go to make 
up many different but desirable per- 
sonalities. School children should come 
in contact with many different types in 
order that their own personalities may 
unfold as they should. 

This article is not written to belittle 
the values of training and experience. 
These are highly essential. It does 
attempt to point out the importance of 
personality as a factor in successful 
teaching and to call attention to the 
fact that this particular factor is fre- 
quently neglected. It is written in the 
hope that it will stimulate the teacher 
to make a conscious effort to evaluate 
his personality traits and attitudes, to 
weed out the undesirable ones, and to 
develop those that are desirable. 

Try this: Put in half as much time 
and effort studying and developing 
your own personality as you did in 
studying and working for an A in that 
course in “History of Education.” 
You'll be surprised! You may not get 
a screen test, but you will be happy in 
the knowledge that you are becoming 
a better teacher—that your pupils are 
developing more desirable personalities 
as a result of the subtle influence of 
‘your own enriched personality. 
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Facts in Support of Program of Legislation 


(Continued from page 201) 


free schools” demanded by the State 
Constitution can no longer be provided 
in a school term of eight months. Al- 
though 90 percent of the pupils in IIli- 
nois now have nine months or more of 
schooling each year, the remaining 10 
percent should be guaranteed equality 
of educational offerings at least through 
nine months of schooling annually. Ma- 
jor states comparable to Illinois have 
long since attained this goal. The pres- 
ent State course of study is built for a 
school year of nine or more months. 
Pupils from eight-month schools are 
seriously handicapped when they trans- 
fer to nine- or ten-month schools and 
high schools. They lose one year in 
eight of preparation as compared with 
pupils having nine or more months of 
schooling annually. The demands and 
complexities of modern times require 
that elementary education be more suf- 
ficient than that which an eight-month 
school affords. The present State equal- 
ization levels warrant the maintenance 
of a nine-month school term. 


Tenure 

Legislation providing an adequate tenure 
law for teachers, thus applying the prin- 
ciples of civil service to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The principle of civil service, now 
recognized as desirable for other gov- 
ernmental employees, should be ex- 
tended to the downstate public school 
teachers. The school teachers of Chi- 
cago have been protected by a tenure 
law for the past twenty-nine years. Ten- 
ure involves the following practices: 

1. A probationary period during 
which the teacher establishes or fails to 
demonstrate and establish her ability 
as a teacher. 

2. A continuing contract after a suc- 
cessful probationary period, so long as 
good character and satisfactory profes- 
sional services are maintained. 

3. Termination of contract after due 
notice, the submission of charges, and 
opportunity to be heard in the face of 
possible suspension or dismissal. Im- 
mediate suspension is allowed when 
warranted. 

4. Termination of contract after due 
notice in the event of the necessity of 
reducing teacher personnel. 

5. No termination of contract by 
teachers except with due notice or 
board permission under penalty of sus- 
pension of the teaching certificate. 

Teacher insecurity in position direct- 
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ly visits its detrimental effects upon the 
schools through the lack of continuity 
of the teaching effort in the developing 
course of study and in pupil and com- 
munity services. The last report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
indicates that 7,777 teachers had served 
the same district but one year, 6,857 
had served for two years, and 4,153 
for three years. 

School Finance 

We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 

To increase the State Distributive Fund 
until it shall equal at least twenty-five per- 
cent of the costs of the common schools of 
the State—this sum to be distributed upon 
the basis of flat grants and equalization for 
grades one through twelve. 

Under present law districts receive 
State appropriations in flat grants at 
the rate of $11 per elementary pupil 
in average daily attendance. The State 
guarantees a total support level of $51 
per elementary pupil (including the 
$11 grant). If a district levying an 
educational tax of $1 or more cannot 
raise with local taxes $40 or more per 
elementary pupil, the State will pro- 
vide funds to “equalize” to that point. 

Similarly, high-school and non-high 
school districts not able to raise with a 
qualifying local educational tax rate of 
75 cents, $80 or more per pupil will re- 
ceive State equalization assistance to 
that level. There is no flat-rate contri- 
bution to high schools at present. 

State support for public education is 
based upon the constitutional direction 
to the Legislature that it “shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of this 
State may receive a good common 
school education.” The courts have 
ruled that the high schools are a part 
of the common school system. 

The common schools depend for 90 
percent of their support upon the local 
property tax. This tax in turn largely 
depends upon local assessed valuation. 
During the decade ending in 1938 the 
assessed valuation of the State de- 
creased forty percent, and school tax 
extensions in 1938 were $25,000,000 
less than in 1928, while State appropri- 
ations to schools in 1938 were but 
$5,000,000 more than in 1928. During 
the same period the high schools re- 
ceiving no State aid experienced a 40 
percent increase in enrollments. 

The Sixty-first General Assembly ap- 
propriated approximately $3,000,000 
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more to the State school fund and in- 
stituted “permanent” equalization as- 
sistance to high schools. Close to 
$31,000,000 in State appropriation to 
schools will be necessary during the 
next biennium to maintain the present 
level of State support. 

A reasonable “flat grant” to all high 
schools corresponding to the “flat 
grants” to elementary schools is de- 
sirable. Then, too, the great gap in 
State guaranteed support level to ele- 
mentary schools ($51 per pupil) as 
compared with high schools ($80 per 
pupil) should be at least partially 
bridged by a guaranteed elementary 
support level higher than the present 
$51 per pupil. 

Pupil Transportation 

(Legislation) To continue adequate financ- 
ing of State assistance in pupil transportation. 

The Sixty-first Assembly wisely in- 
stituted State assistance in the trans- 
portation of pupils. This constitutes a 
first step in the abandonment of small 
inefficient schools. The $500,000 ap- 
propriated for the last year of the 
present biennium will barely meet the 
claims; hence, it is probable that about 
$1,500,000 will be needed to finance 
the State’s share of transportation ex- 
pense during the next biennium. 


Building Fund Maintenance Reserve 


(Legislation) To provide that each school 
district shall be guaranteed a building fund 
rate of at least 1244 cents on each $100 of 
assessed valuation of the district, in addition 
to requirements for bond and interest pay- 
ments. 


At present if bonded debt and 
interest requirements, due largely to 
decreased assessed valuations, use all of 
the building funds, the school district is 
obliged to use educational funds to de- 
fray the costs of building maintenance 
and repairs, contrary to the spirit of the 
law. 

At least 12% cents of the building 
fund should be reserved by law to pro- 
vide for the necessary maintenance and 
repair costs. 


Unit District Tax Rates 

(Legislation) To provide that unit systems, 
operating both elementary and high school 
grades, may be allowed a tax rate without 
referendum equal to the combined rates now 
permitted in rural areas and other territories 
served by dual systems. 

A unit district is one maintaining 
twelve grades under one board, admin- 
istration and supervision. It is general- 
ly recognized as being the most efficient 
and economical type of school district 
organization. Unfortunately this type 
of district in Illinois is handicapped in 
terms of local support as compared 
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with other areas which have a local tax- 
ing privilege without referendum equal 
to twice that of the unit district. Con- 
sequently, many unit districts have 
been and are being dissolved in favor of 
the dual system, and the number of 
school districts in Illinois has tended to 
increase rather than decrease. 

Dual areas maintain separate ele- | 
mentary and high or non-high districts. 
In non-high territories the underlying 
elementary districts have educational 
levy limits without referendum of $1, 
while the overlying non-high school dis- 
trict may levy 75 cents without referen- 
dum. Similarly, areas served by com- 
munity or township high schools have 
educational levy limits (without ref- 
erendum) of $1 while the underlying 
elementary districts also have educa- 
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tional levy limits of $1 without referen- 
dum. Thus in non-high areas the com- 
bined educational levy may be $1.75 
without referendum and in community 
or township high areas the combined 
educational levy limit without referen- 
dum is $2. These totals are to be com- 
pared with the $1 limit inflicted upon 
unit districts. A similar situation ap- 
plies to the building levy limits. 

Since approximately one-fourth of 
the downstate pupils are found in unit 
districts, this situation constitutes one 
of the major problems of education in 
Illinois. Unit districts (mostly located 
in urban and village areas) are experi- 
encing serious curtailments as a result 
of this situation. Chicago, a unit dis- 
trict, has its problems solved by means 
of the “pegged levy” authorized by the 
Legislature. Shall the Legislature pro- 
vide “pegged levies” for all downstate 
unit districts, or shall it face the issue 
squarely and make it possible for 
boards of education of unit districts to 
meet their obligations locally and thus 
insure a “thorough and efficient system 
of schools”? The latter seems to be the 
recommended procedure. 

The Illinois Tax Commission in its 
Survey of Local Finance in Illinois, 
Volume III, page 5, makes the follow- 
ing statement regarding unit districts: 

From the standpoint of general adminis- 
trative efficiency and economy there is doubt- 
less more to be said for the unit school or- 
ganization than for the dual system prevail- 
ing throughout much of the State. The 
trend in the direction of an increase in high- 
school districts is thus to be regretted, es- 
pecially since the tendency is probably in 
large part a result of tax limitation that dis- 
criminates against the twelve-grade units. 


The unit districts find themselves 
with the same educational task as the 
other areas, but without equal taxing 
powers. The result is that more and 
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more unit districts, finding it impossible 
to exist under the present law, split into 
dual districts, thus adding to our al- 
ready excessive number of school dis- 
tricts and taxing bodies in Illinois. The 
unit district (one maintaining twelve 
grades under one board and admin- 
istration) is recognized as being the 
most efficient system available. Its de- 
struction, caused by the denial of tax 
levy limits equal to those provided 
other school areas, would be and is 
unfortunate. 


Adequate State Support for 
Educating Handicapped Children 

(Legislation) To provide for adequate State 
support for the appropriate education of de- 
linquent, deaf, blind, crippled, truant, incor- 
rigible, and otherwise handicapped children. 

“It has been estimated that there 
are over 96,000 handicapped children 
in Illinois for whom educational ad- 
justment should be made. During the 
school year 1937-’38 approximately 
6,000 of these children received special 
education, for which the State paid a 
portion of the excess costs.”—J. Roy 
ByeEr.ey, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Under new legislation provided dur- 
ing the Sixty-first Assembly, the State 
will pay its full share of the costs in- 
volved in educating the 6,000. The 
excess costs involved in the special edu- 
cation of cardiac cases, epileptics, tu- 
bercular, speech defectives, and the 
mentally retarded, remain yet to be 
cared for. Many persons believe that 
the administration of special aid in the 
education of handicapped children 
should center in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction instead 
of in the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Teacher Placement 

More teachers (866) were placed by the 
appointments committee of the University 
of Illinois last year than ever before, accord- 
ing to Professor Lewis W. Williams, secre- 
tary to the committee. 

Total salaries of those placed was $1,267,- 
824, an increase of 17 percent. The highest 
full-time salary reported was $6,500; the 
lowest, $540; the average, $1,464 (about 5 
percent higher than last year); of beginners 
$1,184 (7 percent lower). 

There was a real demand for 
teachers of home economics and 
agriculture, qualified under the 
Smith-Hughes regulations. Men 
qualified to teach public school 
music and direct both band and 
orchestra are nearly all placed. 
Teachers of typewriting, short- 
hand, bookkeeping and related 
business subjects have good pros- 
pects of finding positions. History 
and English are still the most 
crowded fields, but there are op- 
portunities for teachers who can 
handle other subjects along with 
one of these two. 

During the year the committee 
received 1,405 requests for recom- 
mendations—965 from Illinois 
and 440 from other states. There 
were 2,088 candidates registered, 
about 550 more than a year ago. 


Social Studies Group 
Plans Tour 


Approximately fifteen Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College 
men are using their ten-day East- 
er vacation to visit Washington, 
D.C., on a tour arranged by the social science 
department. Points on the Washington tour 
of the group include the Supreme Court, 
Congress, the White House, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, and other points of his- 
torical interest. Trips to near-by points such 
as Mount Vernon, home of Washington, and 
Arlington National Cemetery are planned, 
with Gettysburg’s battlefield being listed on 
the return itinerary. Dr. Charles H. Cole- 
man is sponsoring the tour. 


Western School of the Air 


The radio series, “Western School of the 
Air,” produced from 1:20 to 2:00 o’clock on 
each Wednesday afternoon, for [Illinois 
schools, through the co-operation of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College and radio 
station WTAD, will continue through May 
22. On March 20, Miss Theodora Pottle, 
head of Western’s department of art, spoke 
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on the subject “Art for Your Sake.” 
On March 27, Mr. Rayman Miller, member 
of industrial arts department, spoke on 
the subject “How to Judge a House.” Miss 
Lyndal Swafford, member of the library staff, 
will speak on “Library Work in the School,” 
on April 3. On April 10, Dr. Clyde Beighey, 
head of the department of commercial educa- 
tion, will speak on the subject “How the 
People Live.” 

Dr. H. I. Stubblefield, head of Western’s 


Radio Panel on Teaching and Other Professions 


Those in the picture participated in the first of a series of radio 
broadcasts concerned with a comparison of teaching with other 
professions and sponsored by the Rockford’s Teachers Clubs. Mr. 
Nufer, who spoke for the teachers, called attention to the fact that At 
teaching differs from other professions in that teachers have very 
little to say about the conditions under which they work. The 
average salary of the teacher bears a one to three ratio to that of 
practitioners in the learned professions, and the public has not yet 
learned to use in practical situations what has been learned about 
the individual and about society. In other words the layman does 
not consult the teacher as he does the doctor or the lawyer. 


department of physical education, spoke 
March 25, over radio station WCAZ, on the 
subject, “College Health Problems.” 


Normal University Publications 


“Industrial Education” is the theme of the 
current issue of Teacher Education, Illinois 
State Normal University field service bulletin, 
a quarterly publication for educators. 

An overview of industrial arts is supplied 
by A. C. Newell, professor emeritus of in- 
dustrial education, and the philosophy of 
industrial arts is discussed by R. M. Stom- 
baugh, present director of the division of 
industrial education at Normal. Art crafts 
in the elementary school, guidance through 
industrial arts in junior high schools, student 
teaching in industrial arts, general education 
values in mechanical drawing, and equipping 
a school shop are all subjects on which other 
university staff members have contributed 
articles. Seniors in the industrial arts depart- 
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ment have furnished the annotated bibliog- 
raphy on literature dealing with the general 
shop. 

Campus Towers, a four-page bulletin for 
parents of Illinois State Normal University 
students, made its initial appearance in Feb- 
ruary. 

The paper, which describes university ac- 
tivities, will accompany grade-cards to stu- 
dents’ homes twice a year, it is planned. 


French Club Contest 

The third annual high-school 
French club contest sponsored by 
the Southern Illinois Teachers 
College will be held on the 
campus at Carbondale, Saturday, 
April 6, under the direction of 
Dr. Vera L. Peacock. The inter- 
esting program of events includes 
musical and dramatic contests and 
other events based on such club 
activities as puppetry, native 
dances, and choric reading. In- 
dividual students will compete in 
dictation and comprehension 
tests, recitation of prose and 
poetry and in impromptu speak- 
ing. Both group and individual 
prizes will be awarded. 


Women’s Play Day 
Eastern 


Sixty college women from 
Southern [Illinois State Normal 
University, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, 
Illinois State Normal University 
and Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege attended the second invita- 
tional play day sponsored by the Women’s 
Athletic Association of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College in Charleston on February 
9-10. 


Speech Fraternity Chapter Installed 


A chapter of the Phi Rho Pi, national 
honorary speech fraternity for junior col- 
leges, was recently installed at the Maine 
Township Junior College. Chapters are 
granted only to well established junior col- 
leges that maintain an active forensic pro- 
gram. Three members of the faculty and one 
student became charter members of the 
Maine chapter, to be known as the Zeta 
chapter of Illinois. 

Edward Morgan, dean of the junior col- 
lege, John D. Shaver, dramatics coach, and 
Rollin R. Simonds, debate coach, were 
elected to honorary membership. Miss Louise 
Sternberg, a sophomore, was the only stu- 
dent eligible for active membership. 
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Phi Rho Pi has seventy chapters scattered 
throughout the five hundred American junior 
colleges. Membership in the fraternity will 
be awarded each spring to the year’s out- 
standing debaters. 


Schleier Speaks on 
Personnel Problems 

Dr. Louis M. Schleier, director of research, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, spoke 
on the subject “Essential Technics in Student 
Personnel Work” at the meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
February 23, during the annual meeting of 
that organization in St. Louis. Dr. Schleier 
discussed the organization of student per- 
sonnel work, its relation to the work of the 
registrar and other administrative officers, 
and the importance of records. 


Dean Barton Honored 

Miss O. Lillian Barton, who is dean of 
women at Illinois State Normal University, 
was cited for twenty-nine years’ meritorious 
service when a special guest at a luncheon 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women in St. Louis February 21. Miss 
Barton, past president of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Deans of Women, has held a num- 
ber of offices in the national association. 

Speaking in recognition of her work was 
Dean Thyrsa W. Amos of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


High-School Students 
Guests of W.LS.T.C. 

Mr. Robert K. Burns, research director of 
Science Research Associations, and Miss 
Barbara Wright addressed high-school juniors 
and seniors from the Illinois Military Tract 
on March 15, at Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, during the fourth annual 
Guest Day program of that institution. 

Open house, exhibits, band concert, tours 
of the campus, receptions to visitors, and 
presentation of the comic opera, “The 
Sorcerer,” were included in the program. 


Teachers College Publicity Studied 

“Publicity Practices in State Teachers Col- 
leges” is the title of a study made by Mrs. 
Gertrude M. Hall, director of publicity at 
Illinois State Normal University, for the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
A preliminary report on this study was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in St. Louis, February 24. 


Student Funds for 
Campus Improvement 

Some permanent campus improvement is 
to be made at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College through use of a $10,000 reserve 
fund, which was built up during depression 
years by the student activity funds. It has 
been proposed that Government grants be 
secured so that an improvement costing from 
$50,000 to $100,000 may be effected. Dr. 
F. H. Currens, dean of the college, is chair- 
man of the student activity board. 


Carnegie Gifts 

A microfilm, reproducing source materials 
from Dr. Paul Monroe’s The Founding of the 
American Public School System (Macmillan 
Company, 1939), is the latest gift of the 
Carnegie Corporation to the Illinois State 
Normal University library. 

Others received recently are musical record- 
ings with an electric phonograph, valued at 
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about $2,500, and a grant of $9,000 for 
books, “other than textbooks,” to be added 
during the three-year period, 1938-1941. 
Loan Pictures 

Through the co-operation of the art and 
rural education departments of Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, arrangements 
have been made for a loan collection of pic- 
tures to be used in schools of this area. 
The collection includes lithographs, block 
prints, etchings, water colors, and oil paint- 
ings. 
Training School on the Air 


A series of radio programs, at 3:15 p.m. 
on Thursdays, by children in Illinois State 
Normal University’s Thomas Metcalf School, 
is being offered this spring from the Campus 
Tower Studio in Cook Hall over WJBC 
(1200 kilocycles). 

Other university broadcasts come on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays at 5:00 and 7:15 p.m.; 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 6:45 and 
10:30 am., at 5:00 and 7:15 p.m.; and on 
Fridays at 5:00 p.m. 


An Experiment in Civics 
Teaching 


® H. H. FIELDS of the Bement 

Township High School emphasizes 
the functional approach to civics teach- 
ing by requiring that each pupil in his 
class study the operation of one 
phase of government that directly 
touches the lives of the community. 
Among topics suggested for individual 
choice are: The City Government, the 
Road Commissioner’s Office, the High 
School, the Grade School, County 
Judge’s Office, Sheriff’s Office, Forest 
Preserve Park, Social Security. 

Pupils prepare, with help from the 
instructor when needed, lists of ques- 
tions to aid them in interviewing the 
officials from whom information is to 
be obtained. Office holders for the most 
part have welcomed this opportunity to 
build up good-will by co-operating with 





the students. Equally important is the 
examination of the audit of the various 
offices by the student investigators to 
learn how money is collected and ex- 
pended. Mr. Fields reports that some 
interesting trends in government have 
been discovered. He says: 

One is that the sheriff’s office seldom pays 
its way any more and yet the tendency is to 
keep or increase the number of deputies. 
The county board appropriates the money to 
make up the deficit. This appropriation is 
made directly for the sheriff’s office in some 
cases and in others a new office is created 
by the board. Newspaper articles indicate 
this method of doing things will be challenged 
in the courts before it becomes established. 

Another interesting situation arises from 
the practice of paying the road commis- 
sioner’s salary sometimes from the gener- 
al town fund and sometimes from the 
road and bridge fund. This puzzling situa- 
tion will undoubtedly be cleared up by the 
new budget law. 

Another interesting trend is the evolution 
of the forest preserve park board (a local 
organization) into a recreation park board. 
The board was first created to establish for- 
est preserve parks, which it did. Lately, in 
response to public demand, more attention 
has been paid to the recreation side, 

Many other interesting trends have been 
brought out and some reforms suggested 
which are indicative of thought. One pu- 
pil’s proposal is to do away with the sheriff's 
office in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency and let the duties of that office be 
performed by the State police. Another pro- 
posal is that in the smaller counties the 
duties of the county judge could be trans- 
ferred to the circuit judge and effect a sub- 
stantial saving. Yet another is that it would 
be more economical to have one county road 
commissioner and that roads better than 
those we have under the present system 
would result. 

Change suggested most often is that civil 
service should be applied to more jobs, such 
as those of county clerk, circuit clerk, town 
clerk, and county superintendent of schools. 

The value of such an experiment, I be- 
lieve, is not limited to its immediate results. 
Habits of forming judgments relative to gov- 
ernment on the basis of readily ascertainable 
facts will persist into adult citizenship. 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1509, — 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions 
from University down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 

Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. 
Corresponding Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Hyde Bldg. Spokane, Wash. 
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Teachers Agency 
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Take in a “play”, or night club with 
the money you save by stopping at the 
Hotel Times Square. Near stores and 
attractions. Convenient transportation 
to points of interest. Rest assured. 
Unusually comfortable beds. Friendly, 
efficient service. 


SINGLES $2 to $3 » DOUBLES $3 to $5 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 


Extra Fun 


43d St. West of Broadway 
* NEW YORK x 
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Largest Stock in Chicago 
We Occupy Entire Building 


Everything for 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE, Pag- 
eant, Play, Circus, Shakespeare, 
Masquerade, Tuxedos. Full Dre Dress, 
Wigs, Makeup Materials, Masks, 
COLLEGE CAPS AND GOWNS 


431 to 439 No. State St., Dept.C 
JUST ON THE EDGE OF THE LOOP 


Only 3 Blocks North of Chicago Theatre 


Tel. DELaware 5781 
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Calendar 


1 Second Annual National Consumer Edu- 
cation Conference. Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, April 1-3, 1940. 
Southwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Ainad Tem- 
ple, East St. Louis, April 5, 1940. 
Speakers: Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., journalist. 

6 Illinois Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers, spring meeting. Springfield, April 6, 
1940. 

12 Central Commercial Teachers Association, 
thirty-fifth annual convention. Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 12- 
13, 1940. 

12 South Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. State Arm- 
ory, Springfield, April 12, 1940. 

19 Delta Kappa Gamma, state convention. 
Hotel Kaskaskia, LaSalle, April 19-21, 
1940. 

19 Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
annual meeting. [Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, April 26-27, 1940. 

24 American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, convention. 
Chicago, April 24-27, 1940. 

27 American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. Y.M.C.A., Chicago, April 27, 
1940. 

29 Association for Childhood Education, 
forty-seventh annual convention. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, April 29-May 3, 1940. 

MAY 

13 Ninth Annual State Conference for De- 
linquency Prevention. Rock Island, May 
13-15, 1940. 

OCTOBER 


4 Illinois Schoolmasters Club: meeting. Pe- 
oria, October 4, 1940. 
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Does Education Pay? 
Education and Economic Well-Being 
in American Democracy is the title of 
a publication of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission just off the press. This 
217 page statement, written by John 
K. Norton, is the most significant an- 
swer yet made to the question of the 
schools’ contribution to the economic 
welfare of the American people. The 
volume is priced at fifty cents, which 
is less than the cost of publication. 
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ntion. 125 64.89 | 33.25 | 22.72 | 17.46 | 14.31 | 12.21 9.60 8.04 Decarua—4h FL. & 
150 77.86 | 39.91 | 27.26 | 20.95 | 17.17 | 14.65 | 11.52 9.65 Citizens Building. S?™NGFELD—Rm. | 
- Pro- 175 90.78 | 46.52 | 31.79 | 24.42 | 20.01 | 17.08 | 13.42 | 11.24 Phone $277 ee ee 8 
il 27, 200 | 103.69 | 53.14 | 36.29 | 27.88 | 22.84 | 19.48 | 1531 | 12.81 es ao 3 
250 129.52 | 66.33 | 45.28 | 34.77 | 28.47 | 24.27 | 19.05 | 15.93 Ave.,Ph.East6738  WAUKEGAN—2ndFl., #% 
‘ati 300 155.34 | 79.51 | 54.25 | 41.64 | 34.08 | 29.04 | 22.77 19.03 210 Washington # 
ation FreeportT—3rd FI., St.,WaukeganState & 
—_ WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full amount you will —. = Bldg. oe —_ = 
; rab tap BL 2D ay Bt tt : 
- es at Household’ 's rate of 244% per month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150. = Call at or phone the nearest Household office or # 
. De and EL EA Cape = Gus mn . C balance in excess = mail this coupon to mearest office. All negotia- © 
is rate n e ximum = r ; = 
, May Sitwyht-iLiaAt tame qos ty ngs Srl Ft 
A. TLL - 2 B. E, HENDERSON. PRESIDENT = 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
. Pe- 


HOUSEHOLD. FINANCE 


CORPORATION ... Personal Loans $20 to $300 








tle of Household Finance Corporation 
Poli- (See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
This FREE soox.er 4np Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher Loan 
. APPLICATION BLANK on Household’s Special Payment Plan.”’ I understand this request places 
John , : me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
Mail this coupon whether 
Bt aa you wish an immediate loan oes « inasn cy xn bidacctbiées cabs 0. desig OUSeuees lo 
of the or not. You never know when 
nomic this information will come CO LIE EOE Pe ne Ea Pee He TE Es 
The in handy. If loan is wanted : 
which now, state amount desired. City Seer eee se eeeseseeseseesesesses ee ee 
-ation. Amount I wish to borrow $................ Sak ctses asst 5 cee 
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AV “APRILLE with his 


shoures soote”’ compels “‘folk to goon on 


pilgrimages.” If your dreams ot a trip 
include riding on every road in the U. S., 
prepare to spend 24 hours each day driv- 
ing at 40 miles an hour for 8 years. 


AI WHY Aid Samuel Johnson 
say “Dictionaries are like watches?” 
Write today for the answer. It is given 
in an artistic circular which also presents 
a reproduction (suitable for framing) of 
John Opie’s famous painting of the great 
lexicographer as well as an analysis of 
“the modern authority” —THE WINSTON 
DICTIONARY, ADVANCED EDITION. 


“Air WHATEVER objectives 
you wish to achieve in business educa- 
tion—bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, business law, etc-—THE WIN- 
STON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 
offers a text to help you. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“IN ITS MOST VITAL ASPECTS ARITH- 
METIC INCLUDES THOSE LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES, THE PRIMARY PURPOSE 
OF WHICH IS TO HELP THE PUPIL 
UNDERSTAND THE FUNCTIONS AND AP- 
PLICATIONS OF NUMBER IN THE DAILY 
AFFAIRS OF LIFE AND IN THE ACTIV- 
ITIES OF THE COMMUNITY.” 


—tL. J. Brueckner 


ArT MAKE arithmetic function 
in the everyday life of your pupils 
through THE New Curricu.um ARITH- 
metics, Grades 3-8, by Brueckner, 
Anderson, Banting, and Merton. 


AVY 1440-1940. The 500th an- 
niversary of the invention of printing 
from movable type can be especially 
celebrated in literate America where 
$1,440,000 is spent every day for 
reading matter. 


AY’ STARKLY TRAGIC is 
the contrast between the war on the sea 
today and the War of 1812 when the 
U.S. had only 16 ships in action. Tue 
Srory oF AMERICA and AMERIcA, OuR 
Country by Burnham and Jack appeal- 
ingly present our naturally colorful saga. 


AAA HAPPINESS in \carning 
to read permeates the Easy GROWTH IN 
READING program, which features pride 
in accomplishment as a necessity for 
reading growth. Every child enjoys 
doing things in which he is successful, 
which give him a sense of power. Easy 














GROWTH IN READING gives every child 
the opportunity to say, “I can read!” 








‘ Recent. Textbook Publications 


An Illinois Boyhood, by Carl Van Doren. 
The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Cloth. 63 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Those who experience some nostalgia in 
recollections of that mid-period in the Amer- 
ican public school between the pioneer school 
and the modern progressive school, can in- 
dulge it in chuckling leisurely over the pages 
of Carl Van Doren’s account of his own 
rural school days in the Hope community in 
eastern Illinois. Am Illinois Boyhood is re- 
printed in a separate volume from the au- 
thor’s autobiography, Three Worlds. The 
school reminiscences are introduced by a 
word picture of a pioneer teacher, a “ty- 
rant” whose Spartan tutelage young Carl 
barely escaped. “My first teacher, shortly 
after his death, was a young girl, and no 
child thought of disobeying her.” 

All the deadly routine of the old school 
is there broken only by recess periods en- 
livened by playing rounder, or handy-over, 
or dare base, or I spy. But Van Doren is 
not critical of it. Referring to the arith- 
metic of measuring land, shingling roofs, and 
carpeting floors, he says: “School furnished 
us a science for what we helped to do at 
home in practice.” Perhaps that reciprocal 
relationship explains his estimate: 

“The boys and girls who had done the 
work of the eight grades were ready for 
whatever the community demanded, except 
experience.” Appended to a list of the ca- 
reers of the graduates, some of them dis- 
tinguished, all of them useful, he recalls: 
“I have never heard that any one of them 
all ever complained that his first school had 
done less for him than it should.” 


The American Neutrality Problem, by 
Charles F. Phillips, and J. V. Garland. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Cloth. 404 
pages. Price, $2.00. 


The American Neutrality Problem is the 
second book in the contemporary Social 
Problems Discussion Series. 

The authors of this timely book proceed 
upon the premise of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes that “A page of history is worth a 
volume of logic.” In the more than 400 
pages they present a running account of this 
country’s factual experiences with neutrality 
from 1774 through most of 1939. 

The text, which is largely a compilation 
of what recognized authorities have written 
in their respective fields, is divided into 
three general parts: International Law and 
Foreign Policy, Neutrality, and Keeping the 
United States Out of War. 

Chapter headings in the third part are: 
Some Possible Policies for the United States, 
General Statements, Isolation, Arms Em- 
bargo, Traditional Neutrality. Two ap- 
pendices, London Naval Conference and 
Freedom of the Seas, with two pages of sug- 
gested readings complete the book. 


New Standard Arithmetics, by Harry DeW. 
DeGroat and William E. Young, Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Inc., Syracuse, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 333 pages. 

This text for the eighth grade covers the 
entire field of elementary arithmetic. Unit 
plan of organization is used. An effort is 
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made to acquaint the child with a range of 
social situations to which arithmetic tools 
are applied, broader than he has heretofore 
encountered. 

Mathematics Review Exercises, by David 
P. Smith, Jr., and Leslie T. Fagan. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 South Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. 279 pages. Price, $1.28. 

This review text is solely a problem book. 
Each subject is broken down into topics 
now included in college examinations meet- 
ing Beta and Gamma requirements. 


Word Wealth, by Ward S. Miller. Henry 
Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Cloth. 344 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 

This book is intended to supply a care- 
fully selected list of words in common usage 
for vocabulary study in the high school. 
The author suggests a plan for use which 
would involve about six class periods a 
month, not necessarily on consecutive days. 
Pretest is followed by study of meaning, 
pronounciation, and use, with a final test 
on the sixth day. 


Story Pictures of Clothing and Shelter, 
by Jonathan Yale. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Tilus- 
trated in color. 277 pages. Price, $0.92. 

This book of the “Primary Social Studies 
Series” represents a collection of materials 
for teaching the clothing, shelter and tools 
units with well-defined objectives. 


Long, Long Ago, by Marjorie Pratt and 
Mary Meighen. Benj. H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany, 131 Clarendon Street, Boston. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. 156 pages. 

Folk tales of various nations are the basis 
of these stories for primary children, employ- 
ing a carefully graded vocabulary. 


Mrs. Robert E. Lee, by Rose Mortimer 
Elizey MacDonald. Ginn and Company, 2301 
South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 309 pages. Price, $1.60. 

The dramatic story of the period of the 
war between the States is told through the 
medium of this enlightening biography of a 
charming and resourceful southern woman, 
whose life was interwoven with those stirring 
times. Much hitherto unpublished material 
has been employed. For upper intermediate 
grades and junior high school. 


Building Correct English, by D. H. 
Patton, Audrey Courtier, and Mildred 
McCann. Harrison and Company, 50 W. 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. Paper. 
Illustrated. Introductory book, 48 pages; 
Grade 2, 64 pages; Grade 3, 96 pages; each 
$0.28; Grade 4, 128 pages; Grade 5, 128 
pages; Grade 6, 128 pages; each $0.36; plus 
transportation. 

A series of directed study books for 
grades one through six, designed to call 
forth natural expression and maintain in- 
terest. Drill is functional. Paper has an 
eye-saving green cast and typography is ex- 
cellent. Unit organization is employed in 
grades two to five. The following topics 
are suggestive: “Learning Habits of Wild 
Life;” “Knowing Great People;” “Keeping 
Healthy ;” “Sharing Good Times;” “Enter- 
taining Others ;” “Adventuring with Science.” 
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